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The Answer for Retirement 


A N ote I have been asked many times if I think that HARVEST © 
YEARS is the sole answer for successful retirement. 
a rom Ou r It most certainly is not. The answer rests with the indi- 
‘ vidual. In a free society, what a person does is his business; 
Pu bl isher what interests him and is possible for him is also his business. : 
HARVEST YEARS is a catalyst. Our function is to pro- 
vide concrete, authoritative information from which individ- 
ual judgments can be made. In every article we point out 
how you can take steps to positive action. 
We all know that the interests and needs of people are 
many and varied. That is why in a period of a year we will 
offer between 180 and 200 articles (over 500 pages) on a whole © 
variety of subjects. And this period of time will allow you to 
fully assimilate the material and to explore the opportunities. — 
HARVEST YEARS will offer information for those liv- j 
ing on all types of income... those single and married... those | 
with or without grandchildren... those living in almost every q 
circumstance. This information will be offered to help you help ‘ 
yourself. 
Thus, the answer for successful retirement is up to the” 
individual. It is your responsibility to help yourself. If you do 


not provide for yourself, you lose one of your most cherished” 


possessions — your dignity as an individual. 


La Sud, 


Publisher 
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by THEODOR SCHUCHAT 


Aging Hearings 


Special Committee on Aging of the 
U.S. Senate called four big Federal 
Government agencies to report action 
helping older people. Here's how each 
answered, in brief: 


Health, Education, and Welfare 
Dept.'s Wilbur J. Cohen (Assistant 
Secretary for Legislation) was first 
to report. He's top social security 
expert in Kennedy Administration. HEW 
Dept. handles two-thirds of the Fed- 
eral programs for older people, in- 
cluding the biggest--social security. 
He reported on recent changes in So- 
cial Security laws (HY August and Sep- 
tember). 


New Special Assistant on Aging to 
HEW Secretary Ribicoff, making his 
first appearance in Washington, was 
next to face inquisitive Senators. 
He's 45-year-old Donald P. Kent, for- 
mer director of Institute of Gerontol- 
ogy of University of Connecticut and 
chairman of Connecticut Commission on 
Services for Elderly Persons. 


"We must think boldly and con- 
structively," he told Senate Commit- 
tee. "Why shouldn't older people serve 
in a Peace Corps? Why shouldn't we 
create a senior Service Corps for proj- 
ects within our country? Why shouldn't 
we create Special arrangements for 
part-time work? Why shouldn't we make 
it possible for older persons to take 
more active part in community, civic 
and political activities?" 

















Professor Kent couldn't answer his 
own good questions, though. Too new 
on the job, he pleaded. 


Veterans Administration officials 
spoke next, emphasizing Presidential 
ceiling of 125,000 VA hospital beds. 
To keep growing number of older vet- 
erans out of hospitals, VA has special 
division in its expanding medical re- 
search program entirely devoted to re- 
search in aging. 


Labor Department's Secretary Ar- 
thur Goldberg told Committee he has 
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issued order banning age-discrimination 
in Labor Dept.'s hiring. "Ability is 
Ageless" is slogan used by Labor Dept. 
to educate public to talents of older 
people. Campaign is paying off. De- 
troit, Miami, Los Angeles, Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul and Seattle were surveyed 
in 1956, again in 1961. Age restric- 
tions on hiring had dropped over 30% 
in five years. 





Housing and Home Finance Agency's 
administrator, Robert C. Weaver, re-=- 
ported: "Early in the new Administra- 
tion, I undertook an intensive review 
of programs for housing elderly per- 
sons. I found that each had different 
standards and rules which often con- 
fused the public and complicated the 
work of builders and architects. I 
have therefore established a central 
office to give full-time, coordinated 





attention to all the programs for hous- : 


ing older persons." 


Dr. Weaver ended with most sensi- 
ble words spoken in two days of Sen- 
ate hearings. "The senior citizens of 
this Nation have not asked for char- 
ity," he said. "They ask only for the 
opportunity to spend their retirement 
years in dignity, in self-respecting 
surroundings, in continuing contribu- 
tions to their neighbors and their 
community." 








Senators were not satisfied with 
vague statements similar to those sub- 
mitted in years past. They decided to 
talk with State and local officials 
and many older private citizens. Hear- 
ings will be held in many cities, now 
that Congress has adjourned until Jan- 
uary. Watch local papers for announce- 
ment of Senate Committee on Aging dur- 
ing next three months in these States 
--California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Idaho, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Washington. 


Want to testify? To appear at one 
of these public hearings and speak 
your mind on situation of older citi- 
zens, write to Special Committee on 
Aging, U.S. Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The Over 100's 


Social security files now number 
193 centenarians drawing monthly bene- 
fits! Fifty-eight of those men and 
women who have passed the century 
mark are among the millions who re- 
ceived higher payments last month. 
Social security records, usually tight- 
ly closed, were opened a bit to permit 
a peek at some who've been around for 
more than a century: 


Charlie Smith of Polk City, Fla.-- 
at 118 years the oldest social secu- 








| rity beneficiary--was kidnapped off 


the coast of Liberia at the age of 12 


> and sold as a Slave at the New Orleans 


' slave market in 1855. 


eG 


Matilda Rogers, 109-year-old pio- 
neer, who moved to Kansas with her 





© husband and 5 children during the days 
| of prairie schooners and Indian at- 
| tacks. 


Tatzumbie DuPea, 112, a Piute In- 





| dian now living in Los Angeles who 


} remembers her mother being slain by 


| white settlers in the Owens Valley. 


Sam Strickland, 110, of Indianapo- 





» lis, an Indian who was captured by 
' white settlers at the age of 8. Strick- 


' land later returned to his tribe to 


, marry an Indian girl. 


Other beneficiaries--like Will 


; Adams, 111, of Altmore, Ala.; Rebecca 
| Miller, 101, of New Paris, Ind.; and 


| Alfred E. Brown, 102, of Caldwell, 
' Idaho--can easily recall the Civil 


| War period when "Yankees came on 


horses with their buttons shining" and 
"everybody ran and hid." 


G-Day 
Heard about G-Day? New plan to 





| fight glaucoma launches big drive to 


get older people to take simple tests. 
Communities mobilize to hold G-Days, 
when everyone over 40 is checked for 
bossible glaucoma, a major cause of 
blindness among older people. (See 
"Care for Your Eyes" HY, Sept. pp. 


| 28-32). 





Disease is now relatively easy to 
detect and stabilize. If detected too 
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late, severe sight impairment and 
blindness are inevitable. Early detec- 
tion and treatment make the differ- 
ence. 


"The problem is that not enough 
older people take the simple, painless 
tests regularly," says Surgeon Gen- 
eral of U.S. Public Health Service, 
Dr. Luther L. Terry. Everyone over 40 
should have tonometer screening test 
at least once a year, doctors advise. 
If warning signs are found, eye phy- 
sicians can usually halt progress of 
the insidious disease. 


Here's what to do: Check whether 
your community has free glaucoma 
screening tests. Most already have 
such programs, run by societies for 
prevention of blindness, by local 
Lions Clubs or by public health de- 
partments. Many towns make screening 
tests available all year, but exert 
special effort on G-day. Find out 
now when tests are available or G-day 
is scheduled, and plan to take your 
test. 








New Veterans Benefits 


An unknown number of veterans who 
were disabled or survivors of those 
killed in accidents while returning 
home from military separation centers 
before 1957 are now eligible for cer- 
tain Veterans Administration benefits. 


By law, veterans separated after 
Dec. 31, 1956 were still in military 
service until midnight of day they 
were discharged, and in some cases 
even until they reached home. Veterans 
separated before this date, though, 
were civilians as they traveled home- 
ward. Accidents en route resulting in 
death or disability were not consid- 
ered Sservice=connected. 


Congress recently made veterans 
disabled before 1957 in such travel-- 
or dependents of veterans killed in 
these circumstances--eligible for 
service-connected benefits. Benefits 
are not automatic. Nearest VA office 
will explain the possibilities and 
help you prepare your application, if 
eligible. 
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You can earn money 
while sleeping... 
if you’re wide awake 


when starting... 


By VICKY KNOX 


HAT COULD be more alluring than the 

promise of a business that “Makes money 
while you sleep—operates itself 24 hours a 
day?” Particularly to a couple who are tired of 
the long grind of working for somebody else. 


That’s what two ads in the Sunday paper of- 
fered under the heading, “‘Business Opportuni- 
ties—Coin-op Laundries.”’ We had quit our re- 
spective Chicago jobs, brought savings and 
hopes to Arizona, and were looking for some 
business we could manage alone. 

In answer to our inquiry, one company 
promptly sent out a man from the distributor 
in our area who explained their procedure: they 
would sell us a franchise along with equipment 
—washers, gas dryer, hot water heaters and 
water softening tank. This could be purchased 
on a down payment as low as 5%; balance to be 
financed by the company over a three year 
period. 

The distributor would survey the locality, 
find a promising location, negotiate lease on the 
store (unless we wished to put up our own build- 
ing). He would blueprint and supervise plumb- 
ing, electric and other special installations re- 
quired. He would see us properly set up for oper- 
ation...furnish advertising...be on hand to 
see us off to a good start on opening day. Igno- 
rant as we were, this promised help was a most 
important consideration. 

Investment required was actually less than 
we had feared. This, of course, depends on the 
size of the store. For the location we selected, 
it was decided that 28 washers and six dryers 
would be practical. This would take two 150 gal. 
water heaters and one softener. Each dryer ac- 
commodates up to four washer loads of clothes, 
and there is great variation in proportionate vol- 
ume. For instance, in a rainy, humid climate or 
in a city neighborhood of apartment houses, one 
would naturally use a larger proportion of dry- 
ers; but our town of 20,000 has one of the driest 
climates in the U. S., and with single family 
houses predominating there is plenty of outdoor 
drying space. Even so, at times we have more 
drying business than we can handle—which is 
fine because our particular utility rates make 
dryer operation at 10¢ for 10 minutes more 
profitable than the washers at 25¢ per 23 minute 
cycle. 

At the time we signed the contract, our igno- 
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rance, in retrospect, was appalling. We had 
washed a few times in coin-operated laundries 
with other makes of machines, but had never 
known or talked with an operator. We had only 
a few months’ experience with our new com- 
munity, and no experience whatever in a busi- 
ness of our own. Perhaps it was good that we 
couldn’t see the immediate future. 


One factor we couldn’t foresee was the help 
we did not get from the distributor’s man. Our 
franchise amounted to nothing more than the 
right to use the trade name; we never did receive 
any promotion material, and our last sight of 
our salesman was the day we moved equipment 
into the store. We just opened the doors when 
we got set up, and never did have a formal open- 
ing day. But this came much later. 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE? 


That salesman did one thing for us which 
probably made the difference between success 
and failure: He found us a good location. Direct- 
ly across the street from one of the most popular 
supermarts in town, shopping traffic is heavy. 
It is only a block from our main street and is 
within walking distance of the college campus, 
full of potential customers. So the location was 
right, and the owner was ready to erect a build- 
ing which would include our store, a bakery and 
barber shop. 


But the long wait for this building was an- 
other hurdle we hadn’t counted on. Complicated 
by bad weather and the need to build with mini- 
mum inconvenience to tenents in the old build- 
ing on the site, construction dragged along from 
early in September, when we signed contract 
and lease, until the middle of February. This was 
an unusual delay, but it gives an idea of the 
blocks that can be encountered. It is no vacation 
to find yourself committed to a jump into deep 
water, then sit for five months stewing in your 
own frustrated idleness. Here is where a cushion 
of financial reserve is a necessity. 


I can’t emphasize too much the need for ready 
cash beyond what is needed for the equipment 
payment. Even if there had been no wait—had 
we found an ideal building available —there are 
still special electrical and plumbing installations, 
complicated and expensive, peculiar to a laundry 
operation. Oversize drainage to city sewer sys- 
tem is a small example. First and greatest cash 
outlay was freight on the heavy equipment when 
it began to arrive from various factories. This 
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is an item which can add up to more than the 
down payment, as it did in our case. 

Then installation of equipment by plumbing 
and electrical contractors...deposits to utility 
companies for water, electricity, gas, telephone 
... Insurance... license fees. Additional furnish- 
ings are needed to complete the store: soap and 
bleach dispensers; folding tables; basket carts; 
chairs and tables for a customers’ lounging area. 
These little things eat holes in your capital. 

People spend many hours in a self-service 
laundry. Wash day is to most of us a necessary 
drudgery ; we felt that anything we did to make 
the job less gloomy would be good business, as 
well as a genuine service. We chose turquoise 
and pale yellow for color scheme, more cheerful 
than the usual clinical white, and it has brought 
many compliments. For folding tables we bought 
two 30-inch slab doors, finished them with flush 
molding on three sides and several coats of tur- 
quoise paint. Anchored to the wall with 2 x 4 ft. 
brackets, these are convenient for folding and 
have no legs to interfere with floor cleaning. 

A formica top also makes a fine folding table, 
but ours were simple and inexpensive. Our seat- 
ing arrangements include sections of old theater 
seats, three seats each, which we refinished. 
They are comfortable and have the advantage of 
being harder to carry away than any type of 
single chair. We also bought a heavy redwood, 
picnic style table with matching benches — very 
awkward to walk out with. 


CUSTOMER CONVENIENCE 


For customer convenience we installed a 10¢ 
coffee and hot chocolate vending machine, owned 
and serviced by a local vendor, and a coke ma- 
chine which happily paid for itself within a 
year with our $1.00 per case profit. It now brings 
a nice additional income. In Winter the coffee is 
consumed at a great rate along with bakery 
goods from next door. At times the place looks 
like a lunchroom, but the customers love it. 

We keep a variety of magazines on the table, 
and some of the customers help by bringing in 
armloads of their old ones. They are never as 
aged as the issues in most waiting rooms: they 
don’t last that long, being quickly torn to bits 
by little fingers while mother is busy, or carried 
away to finish a story. 

Speaking of the disappearing act, this was 
perhaps our greatest single revelation on the 
negative side. We knew that dime stores and 
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groceries lost an appreciable amount through 
petty thefts; but they stock things like candy 
and gadgets appealing to children. We couldn’t 
have believed the constant pilfering of things 
neither attractive, useful, nor easy to pick up. 
First it was ashtrays. Starting with two dozen 
of the cheapest we could find and putting out a 
few at a time, these lasted a week. Since then 
we have used the small flat tins from tuna, etc., 
which cost nothing and don’t appeal to collectors. 
For smoking stands beside the chairs we got nice 
shiny 10-gallon pails from the bakery and keep 
them filled with clean sand. 

We dressed up our washroom with a metal 
wastebasket (replaced in two weeks with card- 
board box because we could not afford a new 
basket every few days), and a mirror firmly 
fastened above the wash basin with concrete 
nails, which disappeared within two months. 
Calendars, signs such as “Not responsible for 
lost articles,” though attached near the ceiling, 
“walked out” promptly. Biggest item to go was 
a heavy old coffee table placed conveniently by 
the coffee machine. It vanished one night be- 
tween 10:30 p.m. and 8 the next morning. 

Most numerous item — our carts, cloth baskets 
on wheeled frames which would normally take 
a year’s hard use. Keeping four to six on the 
floor, we have lost thirty so far. Why would any- 
one take a 5¢ wash basin stopper or old cleaning 
cloths? They do— with regularity. Several wash- 
ers and the coke machine got to mid-floor one 
night, but haven’t left us yet. 

We do not conclude from these eye-openers 
that everybody is a thief at heart or deliberately 


leaves a place filthy. But the very few can com- 
mit an aggravating lot of vandalism. We soon 
learned that unless there is an attendant 24 
hours a day, furnishings must be kept strictly 
utilitarian and securely bolted down. 
Referring back to that original alluring ad— 
it is quite true that the coin-op makes money 
while you sleep. People wash at all hours, and we 
have kept our doors open around the clock. It is 
also true that some owners let a store run itself, 
with only an occasional check and cleaning. How- 
ever, we are sure much of our good business is 
due to the fact that my husband spends a full day 
in the store, with a late evening check-up. He 
finds plenty to keep him busy most of the time. 


The first essential — cleanliness. Nobody likes 
to put the family clothes into a machine with 
sand, rocks, lint and sticky soap left by the last 
user; and one careless person can leave many 
machines filthy in 23 minutes. Wooly rugs leave 
a mess on the floor and accumulated debris needs 
frequent sweeping. 


SOMEBODY IN CHARGE 


Many small services are possible only because 
there is somebody in charge. Customers appre- 
ciate having somebody to change bills. Many 
leave their machines running while they go out 
on errands, knowing their stuff is safe. We find 
entire machine and dryer-loads forgotten and 
left behind. These we hold for two weeks; then 
if unclaimed give anything useable to a local 
Mission. 

There are mechanical failures from time to 
time, clogged water pump, overloaded machine, 
mostly minor but needing prompt attention. An 
“Out of Order” sign means lost income. “Self- 
Operating?” Not if you want to build a sound 
business and get the best investment return. 
Certainly no service business will do its best 
without personal attention. 

There are, of course, a number of ways to go 
into the coin-op business. Friends of ours in an- 
other town recently bought a lot and erected 
their own building for a larger installation of 50 
washers and 10 dryers. Their store is beautiful- 
ly furnished and decorated, with a TV lounge in 
a rear room. They have an attendant in charge 
at all times. Since much of their business comes 
from construction workers, trailer and motel 
dwellers, they have added an extra-charge fea- 
ture: wash, dry and iron for those who want 
finished laundry service. Some operators have 
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added a dry-cleaning service, sending the work 
out to be done at a commercial plant. Others are 
now installing a coin operated dry cleaning ma- 
chine. However, this equipment is new and still 
experimental and would not be profitable in 
many areas. 

A store can be established as an investment; 
the owners hire a manager and do none of the 
work themselves. But the self-owned and oper- 
ated store is highly feasible for an individual or 
couple with limited capital, who are able to do 
the work themselves. 

To sum up a few points for pre-planning: 


1. Costs of course depend on size of installation 
as well as on local utility and other rates, but 
the following apply to our equipment and 
other makes would be similar: — Washers — 
$270.00 each; Tumblers (dryers) —$900.00 
each; Water heaters (150 gal.—two needed 
for our store) —$1000.00 each ; Water soften- 
er — $900.00 ; Coin changers — $200.00 for our 
two. Franchise was $300.00. These figures 
are not exact but very close. All above items 
were included in the contract totaling ap- 
proximately $17,000.00 
Including about $2000.00 for freight and con- 
tractors, City license fee ($20.00), personal 
property tax payable in advance, Public Lia- 
bility insurance, and utilities deposits of 
$200.00 — my best estimate of minimum cash 
needed to set up the operation is around 
$5000.00 and not less than $4000.00. This is 
based on a minimum down payment of 5% 
on the contract. 





The little touches count. Soft 
drink, coffee and candy ma- 
chines... magazines...and 
lunch table keep customers 
happy and add to the profit. 
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Maintenance and repairs were under $100.00 
the first year. Our utilities happen to average 
around $250.00 per month and our PL insur- 
ance about $400.00 per year. This does not 
include coverage on loss or damage to cus- 
tomers’ property, and if such protection is 
actually available on an unattended store it 
would be prohibitive in cost. 

As for cash backlog to carry through the 
period between contract and store opening, 
of course only the individual concerned will 
know how much he needs to live on for a 
given period. It would be wise to be pre- 
pared for at least a month more waiting pe- 
riod than you expect. After the doors open for 
business, you can expect some income right 
away. It may be six months before the place 
supports itself and you entirely, although we 
were more fortunate. Our distributor ar- 
ranged for half-payments the first four 
months of operation, which is a big help and 
should be arranged for if possible. 


. Information. Besides the newspaper ads of 


various commercial laundry companies, the 
best source is the owner-operator of as many 
coin-ops as you can talk to. In any area there 
will be one or more within reach. 

I am sure that any Chamber of Commerce 
would make every effort to help a prospect 
with advice, since any new successful busi- 
ness in town is important to its overall econo- 
my. Utility companies and City Collectors will 
furnish rates and estimates on operating and 
tax expenses. (continued on next page.) 
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3. Contract. Unless you happen to be a lawyer, 
the small fee for a lawyer’s advice before you 
sign any contract is good insurance. All dis- 
tributors of equipment are not equally relia- 
ble; and it is well for the inexperienced to 
make sure they are protected, know the exact 
obligations on both sides, know exactly who is 
responsible for the other side of the contract, 
franchise or lease. 


4. Location. The right location is vital. First, the 
community must have a large enough poten- 
tial to support your store—5000 population 
is about the minimum. In that community, 
your spot must have customer traffic, such as 
an established shopping center. Remember 
the prosperous home-owning neighborhood is 
not always the best for you, because many 
own home washers and dryers. Ample cus- 
tomer parking is an absolute necessity, and 
usually this means an adjacent parking lot 
or off-the-street area handy to your doors. 


5. Type of Equipment. Inspect more than one type. 

Norge, Westinghouse and Bendix are popular 
of the side-loading type. These are preferred 
by some operators because of certain advan- 
tages: A one-sided load won’t throw them out 
of balance; tubs don’t hold as much dirt and 
it doesn’t show plainly. They can’t be opened 
during the cycle, so you miss complaints 
about water too hot or too cool. 
But — you will have more water and suds cas- 
cading out onto your floor. These machines 
will tolerate less of the sudsing detergents, 
and they do not get a full load as clean with 
the amount of detergent they will tolerate. 
Practically 100% of our customers say they 
much prefer the agitator type. 


In the want ad columns of almost any city 
newspaper you will find names and addresses 
of companies who furnish equipment and 
franchises. 


6. Supplementary Equipment. Depends partly on 
your specific location, and how much atten- 
tion you are prepared to give the store. Coin 
changers to dispense whatever denomination 
coins your machines use, are almost a ne- 
cessity. Soap and bleach dispensers (5¢ or 
10¢ packages) are a convenience and add 
some profit. Our drink dispensers are popular, 
especially since our neighborhood has no 
lunchroom or fountain open at night. 


7. Mechanics. If you have mechanical experience 
or ability, it is not too hard to learn to make 
minor repairs and adjustments. If you are 
strictly an executive or office person who 
won’t want to dig into greasy machines while 
you lie on the floor and the public walks over 
you, it is important to have a parts dealer 
and repair service within reach. It is an 
added expense to consider. If you will resent 
doing janitor work —if it will hurt your pride 
to clean up other people’s dirt —add janitor’s 
wages to your operating budget. 

So—you still want to open a coin-op and watch 
those beautiful dimes and quarters roll in? Well, 
despite the headaches and a few backaches, we 
agree with you. We can’t think of another busi- 
ness that will pay for itself in three years. Nor 
another business that doesn’t need supervision 
every hour it is open. There are no charge ac- 
counts to collect; no bookkeeping other than 
keeping the bank account balanced. No inven- 
tory problems or unsold m: andise to under- 
mine your profits. 

You won’t get rich quick. It’s a stream of silver 
and not a gold mine! But you can realize an ex- 
cellent return for cash and time invested, and 
build up a business with good potential resale 
value. Besides, if you enjoy meeting all kinds of 
people and have a sense of humor — it can be fun! 


@ 





SUCCESSFUL LATER life is something to be attained by planning and effort; it is not 

as a rule a free gift. Whenever it is attained, it comes largely through the efforts of 
older people themselves to safeguard and fulfill their own interests within the range of 
opportunities and restrictions of their particular environment, it is a two-way relationship 
that involves the initiative of the individual and the character of the society in which he lives. 


—Leo W. Simmons 
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By CHARLES H. SHREVE 
District Manager 
Social Security Administration 


ECENT IMPROVEMENTS to social secu- 

rity have again focused attention on the 
biggest insurance system in the world, which 
covers more than 90% working Americans. 

The nearly universal coverage of all types of 
work means a monthly income at retirement; 
or payments to widows, children, dependent wid- 
owers or parents, and protection against seri- 
ous disability at any age. 

Retired workers and their dependents make 
up more than 70% of the 15% million persons 
now receiving monthly benefits under the Old- 
Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance pro- 
gram. Twenty-four per cent of the total receive 
survivor’s payments, while about five per cent 
of all beneficiaries are among the more than one 
half million people drawing disability benefits. 

Social security benefits today range from the 
new minimum of $40 per month to a maximum 
of $123 per month. In a few more years, the top 
payment of $127 per month will be reached by 
those who have paid in at the maximum rate 
over most of their working lifetime. 

Average benefits for the various categories 
last May were as follows: 


Retired Workers—$74.51 per month 
Wives or Husbands—$38.93 per month 
Widows or Widowers—$58.04 per month 
Parents—$60.73 per month 
Children of Retired Workers—$28.63 per month 
Surviving Children of Deceased 
Workers—$51.82 per month 
Mothers with such Children 
in their care—$58.99 per month 
Seriously Disabled Workers—$89.37 per month 
Wives of Disabled Workers—$33.58 per month 
Children of Disabled Workers—$29.62 per month 


Lump-sum death payments, intended to help 
payment of funeral expenses, range from $120 
to $255. Last May they averaged $209.01. 

Social security insurance may now be worth 
as much as $50,000 to a worker and his family, 
and in a few cases, even more...as it provides 
protection to the worker and his family if he 
dies, retires, or becomes unable to work because 
of a disability. 

If you are nearing retirement age, you should 
begin to think about the problems you!! en- 
counter in applying for your social security... 
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Social Security 


so you will have various proofs available, take 
them all to the social security office at one time, 
and expedite receipt of your first check. Such 
advance preparation should result in your claim 
being paid within six weeks—where an occa- 
sional claim may take as much as six months 
to pay if there are complications. 


PROOF OF AGE 


Perhaps the most frequent question received 
in social security offices is, “How can I prove my 
age? There were no birth certificates or records 
of birth in the place I was born.” In other cases, 
records have been destroyed by fire or flood or 
are in foreign countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
where they cannot be obtained. 

Don’t be unduly concerned because you don’t 
have a birth certificate, as the Social Security 
Administration will accept a wide variety of 
proofs to establish the date of a person’s birth. 
The family Bible, a baptismal record, school, 
lodge, union, or fraternal organization records, 
insurance policies, naturalization papers, dis- 
charges from the armed forces, and a great vari- 
ety of additional documents will suffice. The im- 
portant thing is to have something available 
when you file your social security claim, so the 
social security office does not have to wait while 
you write around the country trying to secure 
some such proof. 

The only people who have real difficulty in 
establishing their ages are those who have used 
a great number of different ages at various 
places and times. It is necessary to establish 
what the lawyers call “‘a preponderance of the 
evidence” in such cases, and a number of dif- 
ferent documents may have to be submitted to 
reach that point. For the person who has consist- 
ently given the correct date of birth everywhere, 
only one relatively old document will suffice. 

One interesting case I handled some years ago 
involved a Filipino who had come to this coun- 
try many years ago as a mess boy on various 
ships. We ultimately located 28 different docu- 
ments which gave his age all the way from 55 
years of age to 84. Nevertheless, we finally se- 
cured enough data so it gave us a preponderance 
of the evidence for one date which did make the 
man old enough to obtain benefits. 
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If you have any worries about proving your 
age, you might call at the nearest social security 
office 60 to 90 days before you plan to retire and 
file your claim, to receive advice from the ex- 
perts as to places you may seek satisfactory 
proofs to submit with your claim. 


OTHER PROOFS NEEDED 


In addition to proof of age, people filing social 
security claims often encounter difficulties in 
establishing other types of proofs — such as mar- 
riage, relationship of their children, and even 
their earnings. If marriage records or children’s 
birth certificates are not available, there are 
other documents which may be substituted, so 
here again, the advice of the nearest social se- 
curity office well before your planned retirement 
is of great help. 

So far as proof of wages or earnings goes, this 
problem is relatively simple for the great ma- 
jority of claimants. Anyone who has worked for 
wages will usually find that his employers have 
properly reported all of his earnings. The Social 
Security Administration urges all workers to 
check their earnings record at least once every 
three years, to catch any omissions in the re- 
ports of firms which “die” or “fly by night oper- 
ators” who collect the tax from their employees 
and do not turn it in. 


Usually all you need to bring to the social se- 
curity office as proof of your earnings is your 
W-2 for the preceding year, which will be 
checked against the social security record to 
make sure that all of the last year’s earnings are 
completely posted. Incidentally, earnings in the 
fraction of the year in which you retire do not 
normally count unless you have earned more in 
that year than in some of the other years which 
might have to be counted. The normal date to 
close the record is the last day of the year pre- 
ceding the year in which your claim is filed. 
However, when big earnings have occurred in 
that last year, they can be counted to help build 
up the social security payment. 


SELF-EMPLOYMENT 


Self-employed people are in a different posi- 
tion from wage earners, as they report their own 
earnings from their trades, businesses, or pro- 
fessions once a year with their income tax re- 
turns. Such a person should bring with him a 
copy of his last annual income tax return and of 
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Schedule C, which included his business ex- 
penses...as well as some proof that the return 
was filed and the tax paid. This may be a receipt 
from the Internal Revenue Service or one of the 
cancelled checks with which any part of the 
year’s income tax was paid, or a copy of the re- 
turn stamped by the Internal Revenue Service 
to indicate that it was filed. 


Widows who file social security claims based 
on their husband’s account will have to prove 
their own ages and their marriage to the de- 
ceased worker. If they will gather the marriage 
certificate and their proof of age before calling 
at the social security office, their claim will be 
paid much more promptly. Death certificates are 
not needed, as they are obtained by the social 
security office from the undertaker who handled 
the funeral...except in the few cases where the 
worker died many years ago and the undertaker 
is no longer in business, or his records have been 
destroyed. Then, of course, a regular death cer- 
tificate will suffice. 


WHERE TO GET HELP 


If you are getting ready to retire and file your 
social security claim, of course, you will have to 
locate the nearest office. There are nearly 600 
offices throughout the United States in all princi- 
pal cities. If you are in one of the cities where 
there is an office, it will be listed in the telephone 
book under United States Government, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social 
Security Administration. If you are in a smaller 
city, you can assume that a traveling represent- 
ative from the nearest office will be in your city 
periodically. If you will ask your postmaster 
when a representative from social security is in 
your town, he will be able to tell you not only 
the date but the place at which you can meet that 
representative and file your claim. 


While claims for all types of social security 
benefits can be filed by mail, social security rules 
require at least one meeting with each claimant, 
to determine that there is such a person...and 
more importantly, to inform him or her of their 
responsibilities in reporting if they go back to 
work or if someone for whom they are collecting 
benefits dies, marries, etc. 


In developing disability cases, the Social Se- 
curity Administration assumes more of the re- 
Sponsibility for developing information than it 
does in the retirement or survivor’s cases, where 
the claimant is required to furnish necessary 
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proofs and help himself to a reasonable extent. 
The first thing to do if you are very seriously 
disabled is to wait until that disability has lasted 
four months. 


Social Security offices cannot even take claims 
for disability benefits until the disability has 
lasted that long, and they can never pay benefits 
earlier than six months after the onset of serious 
disability. These times are provided by law to 
determine whether the person will recover 
enough to do some kind of work. 


If the disabled person is able to go to the 
nearest social security office, he should do so; 
but if he cannot, he can write or telephone that 
office, and a representative will call upon him at 
his home or hospital to take his claim. An inter- 
view will explore the amount of education he has 
had, the types of work he has done, the way his 
disability prevents him from doing work, the ex- 
tent of his daily activities since being disabled, 
and other related factors. 


Forms will be furnished to be given to each 
doctor who is treating the disabled individual, 
and forms will be sent to any hospitals in which 
the person has received treatment for the 
disability. If the disabled person is not able to 
take the forms to the doctor, they will be mailed 
by the social security office. 


Disability payments go not only to the dis- 
abled worker whose disability is severe enough, 
but to his minor children and to a wife having 
such children in her care. Each of these will 
have to prove his or her age; gathering together 
the children’s birth certificates and the marriage 
certificate and some evidence of the wife’s age 
is wise and saves time in processing the claim, 
as well as saving later visits to the social security 
office. 

While social security employees represent the 
United States Government and, of course, must 
protect the social security trust funds against 
any unauthorized payments, they are in the 
unique position of representing the claimants 
almost as their attorneys in prosecuting the 
claims against the Government. And they must 
fully advise the claimants of their rights and 
assist them in obtaining various proofs that may 
be needed, and help them in every way to obtain 
every cent to which they are entitled. 


Their helpful service is available without 
charge, and they cannot even accept a gratuity 
at risk of losing their jobs, so you may be sure 
they will give you every service. @ 
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By CHARLES G. COIT 
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HIS IS A basic presentation of Mutual Funds 

and their relationship to retirement. If you 
are interested in building an estate in a simple 
manner, at the same time trying to protect your- 
self against inflation and the depreciating dol- 
lar (HY, June, pp. 2-6), you may be interested in 
my views. This, however, is only one of several 
ways to prepare for financial retirement. 

This “chat” is not necessarily a recommenda- 
tion, but something to think about. Your financial 
problems and mine are bound to differ, conse- 
quently our programs for investing could be 
different. 

There’s no “perfect” investment or invest- 
ment plan. At least I’ve yet to find one. However, 
after considerable study, I have found certain 
mutual funds that have generously met my re- 
tirement needs and about which I am very 
pleased. 

Let me briefly state what I feel to be the ad- 
vantage of mutual funds for those who are ap- 
proaching or living in retirement. 

1. Mutual funds provide professional man- 
agement of your money, freeing you to enjoy 
your leisure; 

2. Mutual funds provide continuing man- 
agement of your money—especially important 
in the case of serious illness or death; 

3. Mutual funds spread the risk over many 
companies, and frequently among several in- 
dustries and localities. 

These are just a few of the advantages of 

mutual funds. Now let’s examine these points 

and anticipate questions you might ask about 
mutual funds: 


WHAT IS A MUTUAL FUND? 


Basically, a Mutual Fund is a medium through 
which a large number of investors pool their 
funds to obtain the benefits of full-time, profes- 
sional investment management. 

The operation is simple. A Mutual Fund sells 
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its shares to a large number of investors. It then 
invests the money in accordance with certain 
stated objectives which are set forth in the 
“Prospectus” issued by the Fund. The income 
from these investments, less operating expenses, 
is paid to you, usually quarterly. 

Anytime you wish to withdraw, you can cash 
in your shares, usually within one business day. 
The Mutual Fund will pay you your share of the 
net market value of the assets of the Fund on 
the day on which you turn in your shares. The 
amount you receive may be more or less than 
you paid for your shares, depending on how 
much the Fund’s investments have increased or 
decreased since you bought your shares. 


The portfolio or holdings of Funds vary great- 


ly according to their investment objectives. | 


There are Funds which hold only common stocks, 
others which hold bonds or preferred stocks, 
while still others hold a combination of all three. 


Common stocks of fast-growing companies 
with able management are predominantly held 
where the objective of the Fund is appreciation 
of capital. But certain other Funds are defensive 
in their security holdings against recessions 
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while other Funds are more aggressive in order 
to take advantage of business prosperity. The 
later type of Funds usually have been very popu- 
lar in the past decade and are known as Growth 


| Stock Funds. 


The Balanced Funds are chiefly invested in 
bonds, preferred and common stocks. They seek 


| to provide as high and as dependable income as 


can be had through prudent investment. They 
are “middle of the road” Funds that seek possi- 
ble growth of both principal and income. These 
conservative type of Funds are usually found in 


.|the portfolios of educational institutions and 
.} pension funds. 


You must realize, of course, that the policy of 
any Fund cannot eliminate investment risks 





"| nor can its objectives be assured. The objectives, 
'| however, are usually realistic and the procedures 
’ | sound. 


DO YOU HAVE DIVERSIFICATION? 


Another advantage of owning a Mutual Fund 
is diversification of risk. Through the Fund your 
money is invested in many more stocks than 


S| would be practical for any except the largest in- 


vestor. This means you take less risk should any 
one stock turn “‘sour.”’ 

If you are the owner of only one share of a 
Fund, you have the same built-in diversification 
as the holder of a thousand shares... diversifi- 
cation in not only the shares of a large number 
of companies but also as to the kinds of industry 
in which a Mutual Fund is able to invest. Geog- 
raphy also enters into this problem as the risks 
may be spread over a large number of localities. 

But there can be too little diversification as 
‘Well as too much. In general, Funds do not have 
over one or two per cent in any one holding — 
“which is prudent. On the other hand, some funds 
‘specialize in a certain industry, such as chemi- 
“cals, oil, metals, etc.) or in some bonds or pre- 
“ferred stock. The risk is not as well spread in 
uthese types of Funds; it is well to make sure of 
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the objectives of these special situation Funds. 
HAVE YOU PROFESSIONAL MANAGEMENT? 


Large amounts of capital provided by a large 
number of investors in a Mutual Fund enable it 
to employ full time personnel. Instead of indi- 
vidual judgment, a group of specialists makes 
your decisions. If you invest in a Mutual Fund, 
you are relieved of the problem of what stocks 
to buy or sell and when. The Fund’s investments 
are continuously supervised. 

The analytical work done by a Fund is more 
than a study of statistics. Although statistics 
have considerable value in reflecting changes in 
past history and in summarizing figures, they 
are not sufficient in themselves and are but a 
necessary tool which must be properly inter- 
preted. 

A thoroughly trained investment analyst ex- 
plores far beyond statistics. He looks for detailed 
knowledge of companies and industries and their 
outlook. A thorough approach explores not only 
the past but current development and future 
probabilities in their fields of operation. The 
analyst seeks to find out plans and even hopes 
and fears of management as far as they can be 
ascertained. Such knowledge enables the Fund’s 
management to better judge future earnings and 
progress. 

To evaluate management of a Fund, you 
should not only use just one year but go back 
over long periods of time, which contain good 
and bad business conditions. Mutual Funds plan 
their programs on a long-term basis, so it is fair 
only to judge accordingly. 

I am quite willing to pay the cost of acquisi- 
tion for my Mutual Fund shares and the annual 
management cost (average % of 1 per cent an- 
nually) as the research efforts on my funds have 
paid of on my objectives. I feel the same way 
about a Mutual Fund as I do about a dentist or a 
doctor. I am willing to pay for outstanding man- 
agements for I aim to maintain peace of mind. 
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“Beware of mentally projecting the 
business curve upward...” 


WHAT DO MUTUAL FUNDS COST? 


This is probably one of the most frequent 
questions asked about Mutual Funds. In recent 
months the Federal Government has received 
complaints about the size of the fees (usually 
management), and some reform is likely. 

Purchase commissions (acquisition charges) 
range from zero in a few instances to 7% and 
8%%, which are the most common rates. Charges 
generally do not decline until purchases reach 
a level of $25,000. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that most 
Mutual Funds will repurchase their shares with 
no commission charged, while a sale of stock in 
an individual corporation does bear a commis- 
sion. On the New York Stock Exchange, on odd 
lot transactions between $200-$500, the commis- 
sion is about 2%% “going” and “coming’’— that 
is, buying and selling. The costs of buying and 
selling are often overlooked but are very rele- 
vant to the average investor who cannot save in 
large amounts. 

In considering your Mutual Fund commission, 
look upon it as a one-time fee as you might keep 
your Mutual Fund shares for many years to 
come. 
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Do not let salesmen pressure you into buying. 
Salesmanship of Mutual Funds sometimes leaves 
much to be desired. The tempting commission 
might be a reason for high-pressure salesman- 
ship. Also, the literature is sometimes luring and 
over-convincing. And, remember that most Mu- 
tual Funds have been operating during a period 
of business prosperity and that a chart shows a 
favorable uptrend. Beware of mentally project- 
ing the curve upward (so natural to do). It is 
only an indication — but no assurance —the past 
favorable record will continue. 


HOW DO YOU SELECT A MUTUAL FUND? 


There is no “pat” answer to this question. You 
must first decide what you want the Mutual 
Fund to do for YOU. It would then be well 
to consult Arthur Wiesenberger’s Investment 
Companies 1961 Edition* which is available at 
libraries and brokerage houses. 

In this reference book you will find a table, 
“Comparison of Management Results— Open 
End Companies” which shows approximate per- 
centage change in net assets for individual years 
or for 10 year periods. 

Study the five best performing Funds which 
most nearly meet your investment objectives 
for each year and see how consistent in perform- 
ance they have been from year to year. This 
should eliminate the study of many Funds in 
which you might not be interested. You should 
realize, however, that past performance is no 
guarantee for the future. Nevertheless, you 
should not overlook a relatively good record over 
a long period of years. Study how your desired 
type of Fund acted in recession years—for reces- 
sions will likely come again. Obtain a prospectus 
for several Funds you favor and find out the 
objectives and study its holdings of securities. 

Perhaps you should call in a security analyst 
at this point and have him discuss the risks 
and profit potentials of the portfolio. Never for- 
get that where profits exist you may also find 
risks. Each Fund has definitely assumed dif- 
ferent risks for a different profit potential. 

Various attempts have been made to classify 
Funds precisely to help guide the potential in- 
vestor. You may be sure there are many differ- 
ences of opinion as to which Mutual Fund should 
be in such and such a division. FUNDSCOPE 


prepared such a guide; and in case you wish to © 
glance at it, it is published at 470 So. San Vicente — 
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consult Public Libraries and brokerage houses, 
which can furnish you with helpful information. 

In fact, the more information you can glean 
from your own research and reading, the better 
your position to form your own opinion. 

Other factors of secondary importance in se- 
[ lecting a fund are: 
| 1. What plan is offered for accumulative in- 
vesting? 
2. What is the minimum initial purchase? 
. What is the minimum subsequent pur- 
chase? 
4, What is the minimum annual purchase or 
requirement? 
5. What is the initial sales charge? 

6. Can you switch from one fund to another 

without paying another sales commission? 

7. How about gifts of securities or money to 

custodians for minors? 

The answers to these and other questions can 
be found in the Prospectus. Funds vary consider- 
ably in provisions for these contingencies and 
it is well to know this in advance. 

; If you would like more information along 
these lines, drop us a note in care of HARVEST 
YEARS, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

*This article is written for those of you who have little 
or no knowledge of Mutual Funds. It makes no pretense 
to cover all aspects of MFds but refers the reader to 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES, a manual which is a refer- 
ence book on all aspects of open- as well as closed-end 
funds. 

Also | advise you to write away and obtain the Pros- 
pectuses (no cost) of Funds which you would like to 
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“The more study you do, the better you can 
form your own opinion...” 


compare. The more study you do on your own the more 
you are likely to realize it might be best to confer with 
several impartial individuals before making such an 
important decision. Statistics are indeed helpful and 
important but other persons opinions on the manage- 
ment are recommended. 

The following aspects of Mutual Funds were omitted 
because of space limitations. | am listing several chap- 
ter headings from INVESTMENT COMPANIES —1961 
which you may like to read about: 

1. “Advantages of systematic investing’ (including 

dollar cost averaging). 

2.‘‘How to chart your investment course’ (recom- 

mended). 


(continued on next page) 
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can always add more shares. 











What to Look for in Selecting a Mutual Fund 


Know what your investment objectives are. | 
| 
| 
| 


Study carefully Funds which have similar objectives. Remember that bril- 
liant results could be due to unusual management skills or abnormal risks. 
Certain managements have been (and will likely continue) more conserva- 
tive, i.e., keep 10% or more in bonds rather than be fully invested in Common 
Stocks. Again, study the portfolios of leading Universities in the United 
States and note their portfolio conservatism. Maybe this is what you want. 


3. If you cannot agree on any one Fund, add another. It costs no more—and 
you have two managements working for your objectives. 


4, Remember, the objective of your investment program is to make you feel more 
comfortable — have less worry. You might want to start out with just a few 
shares and see how your particular Fund suits you. If it wears well, then you 
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Mutual Jurds 


3.‘'How to choose from among investment com- 
panies.”’ 

4. “Appraisal of management companies"’ (recom- 
mended). 

5. ‘Use of investment companies by fiduciaries." 

6. ‘Protective features — government regulation.”’ 

7. ‘‘An explanation of investment company dividends 
and distributions.”’ 

8. ‘‘Analysis of individual open-end companies”’ (Mu- 
tual Funds) — (recommended). 


9. ‘Portfolio section’’— interesting (for analysts). 


10. “Characteristics of open-end funds'’— (recom- 
mended highly). 
11. ‘‘Variety and uses of open-end funds”’ and ‘‘Spe- 
cial services of MFds.”’ 
If time and interest warrant, read ‘‘recommended” 
sections first and supplement where your interests lead 
you. Articles are short and clearly written. Hope you 


will be rewarded. Qp> 


Editors note: Further information on investing may be 
found in the April HY (pp. 16-18) and June HY (pp. 2-6). 





How’s Your 
Fire Insurance? 


IRE INSURANCE repays you for loss of 
property from fire up to the amount stated 
in the policy. 

You may get protection also from such things 
as lightning, flood or storms. Some policies do 
not pay off for loss by earthquakes and other 
natural disturbances. 

To take out insurance one must have an “in- 
surable interest” such as being an owner, tenant, 
or mortgagee. Make sure to cover the property 
when you buy, sell or put it in escrow. 

Most claims are paid off without any trouble. 
But now and then there are differences of 
opinion. 

Since the company writes the policy, the 
courts, as a rule, are likely to construe unclear 
language in the policy holder’s favor. Thus one 
policy insuring “buildings in the rear” was held 


to cover all buildings behind the main building. 

The company takes the risk, but it is up to you 
as a policy holder in case of a dispute to show 
your damage comes within the policy’s term. 

Some things you do may void your policy. 
Your policy may restrict the use you may make 
of a building, if it is to be covered. Most likely 
it will forbid storage of explosives. It may cover 
the building’s use as a barber shop, for example, 
but not as a dry cleaning plant. You may also 
lose your coverage if you increase the risk with- 
out informing the company. 

Read your policy. Most policies call on the in- 
sured to use “all reasonable means to save his 
property;” say for a business to keep a night 
watchman or keep enough water on hand to put 
out fires. Does it cover what you want it to? One 
policy insured a machine against fire “while in 
operation.” It burned while workers were tak- 
ing it down for repairs. No coverage. 

Some policies do not cover fires in a building 
vacant for 30 to 60 days. Temporary absence is 
not such a vacancy. Most policies do not cover 
fires caused by war, rebellions, or destruction 
by civil authorities. @ 





WHEN IS A MAN OLD? 


In His infinite wisdom, God permits certain 
limitations to our physical growth and at the same 
time offers us unlimited opportunity for mental 
and spiritual development. Though we attain ‘‘full 
growth" physically after a number of years, our 
mind and spirit knows no age line. As children of 
God we are eternally young. When we realize 
this truth and hold to it, we find that the years 
only give and never take away, that they build 
and never destroy. We need NEVER grow old. 


Those who walk in the shadows of lengthening 
years, and find the secret, know, as the philoso- 
pher said, ‘that age is only a state of mind.” 
Even in a troubled atomic world, life can and 
should be beautiful and have purpose and dedi- 
cation in all occupations and at all years. 

A person may only be called old when he no 
longer sees another sunrise as a victory and an- 
other sunset as a challenge. 

—Author unknown 
(Submitted by Hazel Fitzmaurice, 
Knoxville, Tenn.) @ 
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Here’s the fun 
of tuning in—and out— 


of the fascinating 





world of sound 








“If you don’t wear your hearing aid I won’t wear my false teeth.” 


Me and My Hearing Aid 


By A. WATT 


¢¢T OW CAN YOU stand that thing? Doesn’t 
it drive you crazy? 

That “thing” is my hearing aid — my friend in 
need which has given me moments of pleasure, 
amusement, and serious thought. I don’t know 
what I would do without it. It has kept me active 
in this world of fascinating sound. Without it, 
I would have missed a great deal. 

If you haven’t experienced loss of hearing, 
you can’t realize what a noisy world we live in. 
I'll never forget the first time I wore my hearing 
aid on the street. I was assaulted by a roar of 
“normal” city noises. It was almost overwhelm- 
ing. Have you ever realized just how penetrating 
is the sound of a fire truck’s siren? The first time 
I heard one through my hearing aid it just about 
took my head off! But I came back for more. 

What really got me down at first was the way 
people shouted at me! Before I got the hearing 
aid it seemed to me that everyone went out of 
his way to keep his voice low. But the moment I 
Showed up with the the gadget everyone seemed 
to be shouting at the top of his voice. I finally 
learned that I could often get by by wearing 
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the aid but not turning it on. 

But there are many compensations for using 
a hearing aid. Certainly, it helps maintain you 
as a social being — one who can meet with others 
and not create irritations on both sides because 
of lack of hearing. And just think of the pleasure 
one can have by turning the thing off when 
accosted by a boring acquaintance! How nice it 
is to be able to tell a person like that that your 
equipment has broken down or that the battery 
has run down and you don’t have a spare with 
you. Blessed silence and peace! 

Then there are those who brag about the fact 
that they have a hearing aid or two which they 
never wear; it’s too much bother. So into the 
dresser drawer they go. However, one fellow I 
know told me that his wife really worked him 
over. 

He was reluctant to wear his hearing aid when 
going out socially. His wife pleaded with him to 
wear it because he was having trouble under- 
standing what people were saying...and he got 
into senseless arguments with them and was 
alienating all of his friends. 



















Me and My Hearing Aid 


Finally his wife got fed up with him. The next 
time they were about to go out to a party she 


said to him: “How about wearing your hearing 
aid, Joe?” 

“Nope! I’ll get along fine without it,” he re- 
plied. 


This stopped her for only a moment. “Okay,” 
she said, “If you don’t wear your hearing aid 
tonight, I won’t wear my false teeth!” 

That did it! He wore the aid; but even more... 
he got the point! 

Then there’s the story of the lady who came 
into a hearing aid shop, very disturbed with her 
device. She wanted to return it, because she was 
afraid it didn’t work. When questioned about it 
the lady said she was told that the hearing aid 
would understand German, but it hadn’t done it. 
She had neglected to tell the salesman that she 
didn’t understand German! 

Another complaint I’ve heard is that a person 
just can’t stand his hearing aid because of the 





“But does it understand German?” 


noise his shirt or coat produces as they rub 
against the instrument. It’s amazing how noisy a 
plain, ordinary shirt can be. And how it drives 
a person to distraction! 

Literally, there’s much gold in them thar 
dresser drawers in the shape of expensive hear- 
ing aids that are never used. They were pur- 
chased at the insistence of family members; but 
at the first opportunity they were “stored” for 
a rainy day that never came. 

However, just because I wear one and like it 
for many reasons, doesn’t mean everyone should 
wear one... or that everyone with hearing dif- 
ficulty could benefit by wearing one. 

A hearing aid is an electronic device. It can- 
not do many things that the normal hearing can 


do. It can do more than most other artificial 
aids we have, but it depends on our ability to 
adapt and learn the things it can do. 

At this point, we should put loss of hearing in 
its proper perspective. Like loss of sight, loss of 
hearing should not be classified as a stigma. It is 
a normal occurrence. The loss of normal reading 
sight can be caused by age changes in the eye. 
There are other reasons, of course, but we are 
concerned here with normal loss due to age. 

The same happens to our hearing. As we get 
older the nerve ends decrease in their ability to 
transmit higher sounds. However, since we sub- 
consciously filter out unwanted noises we often 
don’t immediately notice our loss. So the gradual 
loss of hearing often goes unnoticed. It is only 
when someone says something we want to un- 
derstand that we realize our loss of hearing. 

There are about 20,000,000 people in the United 
States who could possibly benefit from a hearing 
device. Furthermore, science and good manage- 
ment has allowed good companies to manufac- 
ture hearing aids to sell within the pocketbooks 
of most everyone—from about $50 up. 

But as in any new business (and hearing aids 
have really boomed since the last war) some 
shoddy products—and salesmen—have appeared 
on the scene. But, most of all, today there are 
conscientious, well-trained and experienced tech- 
nicians at your service. 

There are serious efforts by the industry to 
clean up its own ranks. A Hearing Aid Industry 
Conference has been formed, and many states 
have started similar associations. 

How do you know where to go? Probably the 
best thing to do is to call your own Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and ask them to recommend a repu- 
table dealer in your area. 

Remember, a hearing aid is an electronic de- 
vice that cannot replace normal hearing in all 
instances. With some conversations you may be 
able to get along without it... particularly when 
there are many conversations going on at the 
same time. 

You have to learn to use a hearing aid. But 
when you do, you can lead a normal life and re- 
tain touch with the fascinating world of sound. 

Today, with the wonderful transistor, a hear- 
ing device is so small and complete few people 
know you are wearing one. Even if they do, you 
can be proud to have joined a group of persons 
famous in this world...such as Herbert Hoover, 
Sr. and Jr., Bernard Baruch, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Charles Loeb and many others. @ 
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As part of her work with the United 
Nations, Myrna Loy discusses pro- 
duction and distribution of U. N. 
films with Jan Lindstrom, Acting 
Director of UN films and Visual 
Information Division. 


YRNA LOY impresses everyone she meets 

with her sparkle and pep. At 54 she seems 
to hold on to this attractiveness without ap- 
parent effort. 

“Being interested in what’s going on today, 
keeping active in contemporary life,” is her ad- 
mitted recipe. 

Her own ideal of growing with added years 
is her good friend Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
she feels is an example of the kind of charm 
any woman may radiate even if she is without 
great personal beauty in the accepted sense. 

“Mrs. Roosevelt is the charm of humility in 
high places. The unselfish and inspiring life she 
leads makes her face increasingly beautiful. 
And her charm is matchless.” 

People recognize Myrna Loy wherever she 
goes and tell her she is their favorite actress. 
But not all realize she has had an equally suc- 
cessful career as a diplomat with the United 
Nations. 

Holding on to qualities of youthfulness in- 
volves staying healthy, this star believes. She 
sticks to nutritional foods, preferring steak, to- 
matoes and steamed vegetables. “I try to have 
my food prepared to preserve the vitamins. I 
try to keep my weight at a steady level because 
I don’t think it is good to diet strenuously.” 

She tries not to do too many things “‘too close 
together”—which makes for tensions. She turns 
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to gardening and walking to relax, but keeps 
alerted to each day’s news. 

“Regardless of age, when you cease to be 
aware of the present you grow old. The past has 
never interested me except when I could learn 


from it.’”@ 





Why Wait For Peace Corps? 


You can volunteer for service at one of Veter- 
ans Administration’s 170 hospitals. Older volun- 
teers fill 1,443 assignments in VA hospital pro- 
grams...but at least 539 additional older volun- 
teers could be used across the country. 

Assignments range from companionship ther- 
apy to travel discussion, stamp collecting, music 
activities, gardening... helping patients relearn 
to walk...writing letters for and reading to 
patients...assisting in statistical and labora- 
tory activities... helping in community planning 
for such hospital activities as blood bank collec- 
tions and for social and medical needs of dis- 
charged patients. 

How can you help? Call nearest VA hospital. 





UMAN DESTINY is a race between 

ordered thought made effective 

through education on the one side and ca- 
tastrophe on the other.— H. G. Wells 






























Follow these Guides and Rules 
lo Top Prize Money in many Contests 


By VIRGINIA MASTERS 


HEN YOU LOOK at contest announce- 

ments in magazines, probably you say to 
yourself: “Oh, an ordinary person like me could 
never win any of these wonderful prizes!” 

Then you glance wistfully at the pictures of 
the prizes: 

$10,000 in cash! Trips for two to Hawaii! A 
beautiful home! New cars! Trailers, boats, cam- 
eras, furs! Many, many things that would fulfill 
a dream you have cherished but felt you could 
never afford. 

And how you long for the many smaller prizes 
given away each year in contests: air. condition- 
ers, fishing equipment, musical instruments, fur- 
niture, cookware, tools, equipment, and small 
amounts of cash. 

Yes, you feel that only those persons with 
some special talent can win such glamorous 
prizes. But persons like you are winning prizes 
constantly ...those who have taken the trouble 
to learn a bit about how to contest and have per- 
sisted in sending in contest entries. Many people 
have made an absorbing, fascinating hobby out 
of contesting and found a host of new friends 
who contest for a hobby too. 

To help you learn the know-how there are a 
number of contest bulletins and books on con- 
testing...and there are many contest clubs 
where you may meet others who enjoy contest- 
ing and who win prizes. 

Even if you never win a prize, the new view- 
points you will gain, the new enthusiasm you 
will have in tracking down words and ideas, and 
the new friendships you will form will make con- 
testing a meaningful, delightful new interest. 
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You will look forward to delivery of the mail 
every day with excitement, waiting for THAT 
LETTER, the one that speaks to the heart: 

‘Congratulations! In the UpsyDaisy Contest, your 

entry has been judged the winner, and the judges 

have awarded you YOUR DREAM.”’ 

This moment will be one of the most reward- 
ing of your life. 

The folks who win prizes in contests are al- 
most always those who pay attention to what’s 
going on in contestland, and who take the trou- 
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ble to do a bit of enjoyable thinking and reading. 
Some of the important points to be considered 
in entering prize contests are: 


THE CONTEST RULES 


Before you do anything else, pick up the con- 
test announcement or entry blank and read the 
rules carefully. Keep these rules in front of you 
as you prepare your entry. Before you mail the 
entry, check everything again to be sure it con- 
forms to the rules of the contest. 

Many entries are eliminated because the con- 
testant forgot to enclose the required label or 
boxtop...did not give his name and address... 
failed to have the entry postmarked by the given 
date...did not put sufficient postage on the 
envelope...or wrote more words than the con- 
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they will disqualify your entry in a contest. 

Contest rules generally include information as 
to where to mail the entry, whether the entry has 
to be on a special blank or can be submitted on 
plain paper, the qualifier required, the postmark 
date, the judging agency, the basis on which the 
entry will be judged, and any other special or 
limiting information. 

A “qualifier” is the label from a product, a 
boxtop, wrapper, or whatever else the rules state 
is necessary to accompany your entry. Some- 
times more than one qualifier is required with 
one entry. Read the rules. Be sure your entry 
is mailed in time to be postmarked by the re- 
quired date and time. 


test allowed. These are all simple errors —but 
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Note the judging agency, as this will be im- 
portant in the way you write your entry. There 
are a number of independent judging agencies 
whose main business is judging national prize 
contests. Different agencies have shown a pref- 
erence for certain kinds of entries over a period 
of years, as indicated by analysis of the entries 
awarded prizes in contests they have judged. 
Some firms that regularly sponsor contests seem 
to have specific preferences also. Mainly, the 
differences pertain to the amount and kinds of 
cleverness allowed in the entries. 

The basis on which the entry will be judged 
is usually expressed in such terms as: origin- 
ality, sincerity, aptness, interest, neatness, etc. 
Some contest rules even specify the percentage: 
originality, ten percent; sincerity, thirty per- 
cent; etc. 

Originality means whatever you can do to 
make your entry stand out from all the others 
without violating the rules of the contest, the 
preferences of the judges or sponsors, or the rea- 
sonable attributes of the product you are writ- 
ing about. 

Sincerity is conveyed by your own knowledge 
and feelings about the product, expressed in a 
genuine way. 

Aptness means your entry should relate to the 
Specific qualities of the object of the contest. 
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You would write quite differently about a soap 
and a pineapple. 


Interest means that your entry has life and 
color and ideas. This can be expressed by using 
words, whenever possible, which give the reader 
a visual image, picturesque speech and the like. 

At one time neatness was interpreted to mean 
decoration, and contests abounded with fancily 
decorated entries, even enormous, frosted cakes. 
Now, in national contests, neatness usually is 
considered to be legibility. 

Unless the contest rules say “write,” print 
your entry and name and address clearly. Make 
sure it is easy to read, and that your entry is 
complete. Neatness also means just that. Don’t 
send in an entry blank on which you have spilled 
coffee or ice cream. Decorated entries still win 
prizes in local contests sometimes, where the 
judge of the contest is a local merchant or group 
of citizens. 

Check other information in the rules also. 
Some contests are limited to certain age groups, 
others to special regional areas. ALL contests 
require that the entry be the original work of 
the contestant, although family members are 
allowed to assist in some contests. Major prize 
winners in national contests are usually asked 
to sign an affidavit stating the entry is the ori- 
ginal work of the contestant. Read and carefully 
comply with the rules! 


WHAT KIND OF CONTEST TO ENTER? 


Contests at present fall mainly into these cate- 
gories: Naming... Jingle or limerick... Recipe 
... Statement... Puzzles ...and Sweepstakes. 


=WIN 


There are occasionally other kinds of contests, 
such as slogans, picture titles, silly sayings, etc. 
but these are not too common now. Try out the 
different kinds; you may find that you like one 
kind better than the others, or you may prefer 
to try your hand at all types, as many people do. 


























Naming Contests 
Many of the products you purchase have re- 
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ceived their names as the result of a naming 
contest. There have been contests to name every- 
thing from dogs and rabbits to staplers and 
homes. 

Most of us call our pets fairly simple names, 
like “Spot,” “Baby” or “Tess.” However, if you 
send in such a name to a naming contest, prob- 
ably thousands of other individuals would send 
in the same name. Duplications of names are 
eliminated from contests. Therefore, you have to 
search a little further for names. 

This is accomplished by what is known as 
“coining” names. There are numerous ways to 
do this, but basically it is done by joining parts 
of words together to make new names or by 
making plays on familiar phrases, song titles, 
etc. 

To get “appropriate” or “apt” names in a dog- 
naming contest, for instance, you would jot down 
all the words you can think of about the dog you 
are to name: appearance, characteristics, per- 
sonality, and also synonyms for the word “dog,” 
and words about dogs in general. An illustration 
of the dog is usually given on the contest an- 
nouncement. If the dog happens to be a Scottie 
you might also write down Scotch words and 
phrases; if the dog is a hound, you could put 
down words about hunting. 

In a puppy naming contest, names I thought 
of by using the above method were: 


Barkentellem — 

this is a one-word name, combining four 
words, BARK AND TELL THEM, which 
is a puppy characteristic. To make the 
name read and sound better, “and” and 
“them” were changed to “en” and “em.” 
This also gives a pleasing repetition of 
sound. 


Chubabud — 
a combination of parts of the words, 
CHUBBY AND BUDDY, three words con- 
tracted to form a short, sprightly name. 
These are apt names for puppies. Names for 
ponies I coined were: 
Little Brown Jog — 
a play on a familiar song title. The pony 
was brown. 


Yenchantmount — 
a combination of parts of the words, YEN, 
ENCHANTMENT and MOUNT. Children 
have a yen for ponies, are enchanted at the 
thought of owning one, and a pony is a 
mount. 

Notice the difference in specific aptness be- 
tween puppy and pony. Names like these have 
brought me prizes! 

In naming homes, perfumes, machinery, etc., 
the same techniques are used, but you would list 
words having to do with the function or use 
of the item, the assistance it provides the user, 
etc., as well as words about its appearance. 

Try naming animals and objects just for fun. 
You’ll soon get the hang of it. Keep a pad of 
paper and a pencil handy in workshop or kitch- 
en. Names have a way of popping into your 
mind at odd moments, and may be forgotten if 
not written down. The name that gets away may 
be a winner! 

You will find a comprehensive explanation of 
ways of coining names for contests in the book, 
“How to Coin Winning Names,” by William Sun- 
ners, Arco Publishing Co., Inc., New York, New 
York. Mr. Sunners has won many prize contests. 


Jingle or Limerick Contests 

These are very popular now. Usually several 
lines are given and you are to furnish the last 
line. The line you write must rhyme with a de- 
signated preceding line and it must be in the 
proper rhythm. If you are not strong on poetry, 
a simple explanation of poetic rhythms and com- 
plete lists of rhyming words are contained in the 
book, “The Complete Rhyming Dictionary and 
Poet’s Craft Book,” edited by Clement Wood, 
Halcyon House, New York, New York. 

Recently Alcoa Wrap ran the following jingle 
contest: 

Super-strength Alcoa Wrap, 
The strongest you can buy, 
Is helpful in so many ways, 

The contestant was to write the last line, to 
rhyme with “buy,” and in the rhythm of this 
line. You will remember from school days about 
accented and unaccented syllables. The rhythm 
pattern of this line would be: 

The strongest you can buy, 
de DUM deDUM de DUM 
1 2 3 4 > 6 
The line would then have the accented syllables 
on 2, 4 and 6. 
Practice writing a last line for this jingle. 
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Look up the list of words rhyming with “buy” in 
your rhyming dictionary, or write down all the 
words you can think of that rhyme, such as try, 
dry, fly, spry, etc. Now, write down all ways you 
use, or can think of to use, Alcoa Wrap. Use 
your imagination and try to think of new ways 
to use it, also. With your idea and rhyming word 
picked out, try to make a brisk colorful line. 

“Prize Ideas,” the All-American School Con- 
test Bulletin, in its June 25, 1960 issue, reports 
the following as last lines which won prizes in 
this contest: 

For LOCKED-in taste, CLOCKS high. 
Lined snug, pup’s house is dry. 

Trim storing, mice can't pry. 

YULE trims ‘twill GLOWrify! 

Dress patterns ‘‘back”’ stay spry. 
‘Foiled’ ‘spuds’ bake fast, don’t dry. 

How do your lines compare with these? Note 
the general compression of thought and elimina- 
tion of unnecessary words, inner rhyme, repeti- 
tion of sound, the emphasis of words, the ideas 
and pictures conveyed, the exact rhythm of the 
lines. Contest writing permits omission of con- 
necting and descriptive words which are ordin- 
arily considered necessary; however, your mean- 
ing must be clear. 

Once in a while a sponsor will run a contest 
in which the contestant is required to write a 
complete jingle, with only a few introductory 
words furnished. In 1954, Dial Soap Company 
sponsored such a contest, giving only the words: 

I'm glad | use Dial... 

The contestant was to complete the rest of a 
two line jingle. No particular rhythm or rhym- 
ing words were specified. Of course, the rhythm 
of the beginning words must be considered. 

“Contest Worksheet,” another contest bulle- 
tin, in its issue dated September 23, 1955, re- 
ported these $100 prize winning jingles in this 
contest: 

I’m glad | use Dial, I’m the dawn's hurried riser 
Who spurned it and learned — once embarrased, 
twice wiser. 

I'm glad | use Dial on my long business trips, 
While I'm ‘‘sweating’’ through my deals my 
aplomb never slips. 

I'm glad | use Dial, for wise men declare 

That the key to success is not Kismet but care. 

Again, you start with an idea, select your 
rhyming words, work out your rhythm pattern, 
and use colorful expression. In these winners 
you will note the use of plays on familiar phras- 
es, inner rhyme, emphasis with quotation marks, 
and repetition of sound. A $10 winning jingle in 
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this same contest was: 


I'm glad | use Dial for beWITCHing beguile 
That lasts without worry when my ‘‘groomstick” 
is Dial. 

Here you see word association— witch and 
broomstick, the latter word changed to groom- 
stick, for an apt, clever touch. This also illus- 
trates the use of a topical idea since the con- 
test appeared close to Hallowe’en. Analyze the 
rhythm in these jingles and you will find that 
sometimes “Dial” is considered one syllable and 
sometimes two. Since both rhythms won in the 
contest, apparently this was acceptable to the 
judges and sponsor. 


Recipe Contests 

To make a recipe stand out from thousands 
of other recipes, it is customary to give the reci- 
pe a colorful name, include an unusual but easily 
available ingredient, or use a recipe which will 
give a striking appearance on its completion. 
If you are fortunate enough to have fine old 
recipes handed down in your family, you are 
lucky. If not, try to adapt an existing recipe to 
give it some novelty and rename it. 


The best-known recipe contest is the annual 
Grand National Bake-Off sponsored by Pills- 
bury’s Flour. A sheet of prize recipes from their 
12th Grand National Bake-Off was recently dis- 
tributed through markets to the public. 


The $25,000 Grand Prize Winner was Mrs. 
Frank H. Schnuelle, Crab Orchard, Nebraska, 
for her recipe entitled, ‘Dilly Casserole Bread.” 
As the name indicates, this yeast bread was 
baked in a casserole, and contained unusual in- 
gredients for a bread: cottage cheese, minced 
onion and dill seed. 


A Senior Winner, Mrs. H. P. Connelly, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, won with her “Ambrosia 
Sunshine Cake.” Each layer of the cake was 
spread with undiluted frozen orange juice con- 
centrate, then the cake was frosted and sprin- 
kled with coconut. A Junior Winner, Lynne Carol 
Avery, Greybull, Wyoming, won with her “Ele- 
gant Cheese Puff,” which contained sour cream 
and Parmesan Cheese. 


Be sure your recipe works with its substituted 
ingredients! 


Statement Contests 

These are the familiar, “I like Such and Such 
Because... in 25 words or less.” Statements gen- 
erally are judged for “sales points,” the more the 
better. However, these sales points must be per- 
















sonalized, must be legitimate claims about the 
product, and should be expressed in a natural 
but interesting way. 

“Prize Ideas” Contest Bulletin in its issue of 
June 25, 1960, reports a winning statement in 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Painting Statement 
Contest: 

| do my own painting because .. .‘‘Armed”’ with 
dependable Pittsburgh brushes, | find ‘‘taint-free”’ 

Wallhide applies streaklessly, dries quickly, giving 

true economy, pleasant exercise, actual enjoyment 

in proudly-painted projects. 

Count the “sales points” in this winning 
entry: 

. dependable brushes 
taint-free paint 

. applies streaklessly 
. dries quickly 

gives true economy 
pleasant exercise 

. pride in the result. 

Seven sales points in 25 words! Yet each sales 
point indicates a personal benefit to the user, the 
entry sounds natural and does not make undue 
claims for the product. To give the entry a little 
originality, the contestant emphasized the word 
“Armed” with quotation marks, used the coin- 
ing idea in the phrase “taint-free” as well as 
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emphasizing it, used the words “true economy” 
instead of just plain “economy,” used some sound 
repetition and painted a picture with the words, 
“proudly-painted.” 

Always count your words to make sure you 
have 25 or less. Twenty-six words will disqualify 
your entry, no matter how good it may be. Often; 
contractions (“can’t” for “can not”) count as 
two words. 

To locate sales points for a product, read the 
advertising about it in newspapers, magazines, 
booklets and on labels, etc. Write down your 
own experiences in using the product. Think 
about the product’s uses and benefits besides 
those you are familiar with, and put them down 
in specific terms. 


Puzzles 

Puzzle contests are many and varied. They 
include number paths, word frames and letter 
values, word building, word and letter scrambles, 
rebus picture puzzles, and miscellaneous types 
of puzzles, or combinations of puzzles with other 
kinds of contests. 

A man who has been used to using figures in 
his work would enjoy trying the number path 
and other numerical puzzles. Number paths re- 
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quire that a line (path) be drawn through 
squares of numbers according to the rules of the 
contest, to obtain the highest or lowest possible 
score. Often preliminary puzzles precede the 
number path puzzles, sometimes consisting of a 
frame of jumbled numbers, often shaped like a 
bird, animal or hand, the numbers to be added 
to get the total possible solution. 

These preliminary puzzles are usually not dif- 
ficult and many people enjoy solving them. To 
all those who tie, a harder puzzle of the number 
path type will be sent. This is known as a tie- 
breaker. Sometimes several tie-breakers, of in- 
creasing difficulty, with limited time allowed for 
solution, are sent until the winners can be de- 
termined. 

Word frames and letter values are puzzles in 
which the sponsor gives various letters of the 
alphabet certain numerical value, and certain 
combinations of letters extra value. From these 
letters, the contestant makes up words or fills 
in a word frame, with the goal of reaching the 
highest possible numerical total. These contests 
also have preliminary puzzles and tie-breakers. 

Word building contests involve building the 
largest possible number of words from the let- 
ters, words or phrase given by the sponsor. Usu- 
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ally a basic reference book is specified, such as 
an unabridged dictionary of a certain edition. 
Only words appearing in this reference book are 
qualified. The contest rules usually specify that 
certain words cannot be used, such as proper 
names, plurals, abbreviations, foreign words, 
obsolete words, etc. In 1960, the Atlas Sewing 
Centers ran a word building contest in which 
the contestant was to make as many words as 
possible from the word, THREAD. This con- 
test is completed, but you might practice word- 
building from this word. 

Word and letter scrambles require the con- 
testant to find the correct word from scrambled 
letters, or to form words from a given list from 
a large number of scrambled letters. Sometimes 
these contests are difficult in themselves; other 
times, they are preliminary puzzles followed by 
tie-breakers. Words and letter scramble contests 
are much used by newspapers. 

Rebus picture puzzles contain many pictures 
which must be identified. Then letters are added 
or subtracted to obtain the solution. Tie-breakers 
follow initial puzzles in these contests also, and 
present pictures more difficult to identify. Some 
contesters make a special hobby out of trying 
to solve rebus puzzles and collect a great variety 
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of old encyclopedias, dictionaries and catalogs 
of various kinds. 

“The Contest Story,” by John R. Burnham, 
sDorrance & Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
“furnishes detailed information on how to solve 

the above puzzle contests and gives a list of 
‘reference works and catalogs which have been 
“used by sponsors of rebus picture puzzles in past 
‘contests, as well as a list of helpful books and 
“services about contesting. 

There are many other types of puzzle contests, 
such as guessing identities, estimating amounts 
of coins, or finding faces or figures hidden in 
pictures. These are fun to solve. 





Sweepstakes 

Sweepstakes have become very popular dur- 
ing the last few years. They are not formally 
contests, since no competition of skill is involved. 
They do not require submission of qualifiers, but 
only your name and address. Sometimes you are 
asked to answer a quiz of some kind. In the 
current Sunkist Lemons Sweepstakes, you are 
asked to rate uses of lemons in their order of 
popularity, and then to send in your name and 
address. Be careful to read and comply with the 
rules of sweepstakes and watch the postmark 
dates. 


CONTEST COURSES, BULLETINS AND CLUBS 


There are several courses in contesting to 
study, if you want to do so. Individuals who have 
taken these courses have won many prizes in 
contests. However, you can also study the win- 
ning entries in contests through reading contest 
bulletins. These bulletins list current contests... 
give full rules and details...indicate who will 
bé judging the contests, and the basis of the 
judging... give winning tips, information, rhym- 
ing words, sales points, advertising ideas, win- 
ning entries in similar previous contests...and 
information about contest clubs and their ac- 
tivities. 

There are many local contest clubs where you 
will meet others who contest as a hobby. There 
is even a National Contesters Association which 
has an annual convention. These clubs also have 
regional meetings and state conventions. 
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Names of contest clubs exemplify name-coin- 
ing: Prize Wranglers, Tucson, Arizona; Miami 
Southwins, Florida; Poca-Jots, Pocatello, Idaho; 
Versatillies, Ft. Wayne, Indiana; Word Weavers, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Empire Statements, Sche- 
nectady, New York; Toptimists, Portand, Ore- 
gon; Pittsburgh Pencilwinians, Pennsylvania; 
Winniseans, Memphis, Tennessee; U-win-tah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and ConQUESTars, Kan- 
sas.City, Kansas. 

Contest information and news of contest clubs 
throughout the nation are published in CON- 
TEST MAGAZINE, which is sold on news- 
stands. If you cannot locate a copy, you may 
obtain a sample copy for fifty cents by writing 
to the publisher, A. D. Freese & Sons, Inc., Up- 
land, Indiana. 

A sample copy of ‘Contest Worksheet”’ will be 
sent for twenty-five cents. Write to Art Reiss, P. O. 
Box 4027, Dalas 8, Texas. News, tips, comments. 
A free sample copy of ‘'Prize Ideas’’ will be sent 
you on request. Write All-American School, 1429 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. Cur- 
rent winning entries, how-to-win helps, contest 
news. 

A sample copy of ‘Confidential Contest Bulletin’’ 
will be sent on request. Write to Shepherd School, 
1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylva- 
nia. Winning help for current contests. 

For additional literature on contesting, look 
in your public library’s card catalog under the 
headings of “‘Prizes,” ““Rewards,” or “Contests.” 
Other sources of contest information are listed 
or advertised in “Contest Magazine.” 


WHERE TO FIND ENTRY BLANKS 


Stores and supermarkets often maintain a 
special place or bulletin board where they put 
all contest entry blanks or announcements, or 
they may be placed near the product in the store. 
Some entry blanks are printed on the container 
of the product. Magazines of general circula- 
tion, and specialized interest magazines for men 
and women, often carry announcements which 
include entry blanks for national contests. 

Also look in your Sunday newspaper supple- 
ments and comic pages. Local contests ‘are usu- 
ally announced in local newspapers or stores, 
and sometimes on local radio and television 
stations. National radio and television contests 
and their requirements are printed in the contest 
bulletins and “Contest Magazine” from time to 
time. Sometimes you are required to visit a store 
or see a demonstration of a product to receive 
an entry blank. 
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SO YOU’RE A WINNER! 


You have scratched your head a few times, 
scratched your pen many more times, sent in 
contest entries faithfully, learned from your own 
mistakes, sent in more entries, and now you are 
a prize-winner. Congratulations...and...a re- 
minder! Both Federal and State income tax 
must be paid on all prizes won in contests. Cash 
prizes, of course, would be added to your gross 
income for the year. 

If you sell your prize, the amount of money 
you realize from the sale would be taxable. You 
may deduct costs involved in the sale, such as 
the cost of a newspaper advertisement. If you 


keep a merchandise prize, or take a trip awarded 
to you, you must pay the tax based on the fair 
market value of the prize. If you have a question 
about taxes due on any prize you win, consult 
your nearest office of the U. S. Internal Revenue 
Service or State Tax Office. + 

If you are one of those individuals who regret 
not having had a part in the settling of the West 
or the Gold Rush in Alaska, and don’t feel in- 
clined to journey through space, but are looking 
for a new horizon to challenge, join in the con- 
test hobby! Contests continue year-around; they 
offer a great challenge to win, and can bring 
great rewards. Remember, those prizes are out 
there, just waiting for you to win them! @ 





You Can't 


By RUTH WOOD CADMUS 


HERE ARE TWO wishes so often expressed 
but so little understood by the wisher! 

“If I could just be a kid again!” 

Would you actually dissolve the years between 
wish and reality if you could? Would you be 
willing to again experience those lost years? 
That is what you would wish upon yourself were 
Nature able, or willing, to transport you back 
to youth. 

“How I’d love to go back to live in my old home 
town!” 

The second wish, which is akin to the first, is 
the desire to return to a long past Familiar, 
cherished in memory. 

But you can’t go back. 

You could return to a familiar abode or town 
or city. But would that town or house or city still 
be your dream spot? Would a trace of fond mem- 
ory still be alive there? 

Towns grow into unfamiliar cities. Streets, 
lanes even, change meaning; sometimes routing, 
names, environment. Well-known landmarks are 
replaced by modern structures, sometimes by 
parking lots! 

On returning to a southern state after years of 
absence, this truth was demonstrated forcibly 
when the former resident was puzzled to dis- 
cover that he couldn’t find the way from a re- 
sort beach area to one of the principal cities of 
the state. In the past, the routine had been so 
simple that he had never questioned the route. 
This eye-opening truth drove home the once 
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Go Back 


vague idea that you cannot go back to find every- 
thing untouched, the same as it was. 

So it is with the friends you once knew. If 
you return to what you still fondly call, home, 
you will look in vain for many former acquaint- 
ances and friends. Some have moved from the 
area. Others have passed on. The former circle 
has disintegrated. 

You can’t go back! 

Neither in time nor association can you return 
to the identical scenes of the past. God must 
have intended life to be like that. Human beings, 
created in His image, must progress, must not 
seek to retrace the past. 

Ask yourself: would I actually turn my back 
on what I now possess? Would I turn back the 
pages of my life? 

Remember all that you have experienced 
through those years which you would toss aside 
yet must relive. 

Those years, no matter what sorrows, joys, 
frustrations they held, repeated, would secrete 
other, similar experiences. Some that would 
frustrate, some to delight, some to agonize — 

What would you regain by return to youth? 
Only the repetition of both the good and the 
bad, just as you experienced these on your first 
trip through life! 

You can’t go back! 

Aren’t you grateful to a merciful God that 
you cannot? That never again need you suffer 
the selfsame griefs that once anguished you. 

Ah yes, it is so very good that: YOU CAN’T 
GO BACK! @ 


















Or use hat block 


Shape over flowerpot 





Here’s a line-up of some sad looking hats of yesterday 


ACK IN APRIL we introduced you to Mrs. Cleo Filsinger and her 

hats. We had so many favorable comments on her successful 

retirement story that we decided to ask Cleo—as everyone calls her — 
how to go about making “new” hats out of old felts. Here’s how: 

First, brush the hat well and then clean with a non-inflammable 
cleaner. Using a cloth the color of the hat, sponge round and round 
from right to left, beginning at the center top of the crown. 

Next, tackle the underside. If the hat is very dirty, wash it — but 
don’t attempt this drastic treatment unless you have a hat block to put 
it on after washing. Make up plenty of mild lukewarm suds (just as 
you would for woolens). Work the hat back and forth in the suds for 
about 10 minutes; then put through a second clean suds. Rinse at least 
twice in lukewarm water, putting some fabric softener in the last 
rinse water. 





Or try mixing bowls 





To dampen clean hat for blocking, dip in bowl of lukewarm 
water; pour out water immediately. Felt should be damp, not 
wet. Place on block, bowl, flowerpot, etc.— use your imagin- 
ation. With palm of hands smooth crown over shape, making 
crown the depth desired; crown should not be too deep as it 
rarely looks as deep on block as it does on you. 
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If using wooden block, hold felt in place with special blocking 
pins. After shaping over mixing bowl, you can turn in brim 
and hold in place with another mixing bowl if pillbox is the 
shape desired. Check your head size with chosen shape. If 
block is too small, you can pad with paper toweling. If using 
wooden block, cover with foil so hat will not stain the wood. 
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Mark Headsize 


When headsize is the way you wish it, tie a string around hat 
on that line so that hat will not move off the block and head- 
size will be right when felt is dry and removed from block. 





Line the hat 


Let hat stay on block several days or until felt is thoroughly 
dry (felt feels dry long before it is) so that it will keep its 
shape when removed from block. Pin in lining; then slip stitch. 


AFTER 


White felt remodel 
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Tailored bow for trim 





Shape the brim 


Rolls of soft tissue paper or paper toweling will hold brim in 
place after shaping. Felt may be folded, pleated, tucked, 
rolled, or draped to give individuality. Hold with pins. 


LPN ge 
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Steam and brush 


To give any felt hat, remodeled or otherwise, a fresh smooth 
look, brush and steam, beginning at center top of crown and 
brushing round and round. Use brush with short, stiff bristles. 
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WANTED! paairan 
“= From YOU 
OU CAN OBTAIN the latest edition of “Inventions Wanted” without charge 
by writing to: 
National Inventors Council 


U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D.C. 


or to the nearest Field Office of the Department of Commerce (see your local 
telephone directory). For a free copy of previously published problems that are 
still active, ask for the “Cumulative Reprint of Inventions Wanted.” Here are 
a few of the problems to which Uncle Sam is seeking a solution now: 


Quiet Pumps —Submarines need noise-free hydraulic pumps if they are to 
escape enemy listening devices. 


Cheap Gyros —Short-range missiles need cheaper, lighter more reliable 
gyros than are now available, with less accuracy. They spin only a minute or 
less, so accuracy isn’t as important as lower cost. 


Oil & Water —Oily waste discharged from ships is being washed ashore, 
contaminating beaches, birds and marine life. Urgently needed is a device that 
continuously separates mixtures of oil and water and will operate effectively 
and economically aboard ship. 


Sea Paint— An economical coating or paint is needed that will prevent sea 
growth on submerged objects for 1-5 years. Fiber-glass and teflon are too ex- 
pensive and difficult to apply. 


Fast Camera—One agency is looking for a high-speed, between-the-lens 
type shutter with an aperture of over 2 inches and an exposure time faster than 
250 microseconds. 


Manganese — Know an inexpensive way of removing manganese from water 
so it can be used for electrodialysis? 


Blood Pressure —A simple electrical means of determining blood pressure 
without entering the body would benefit dotors and patients. 


Remember, ideas are needed as well as inventions. The method used to over- 
come a similar problem in another field, details of a process you believe would 
apply, even a valuable piece of information will earn you the gratitude of your 
Government. When supplies of kapok were cut off in World War II, someone re- 
called that the floss of common milkweed had similar properties. This certainly 
wasn’t an invention but, as a result of this suggestion to the Council, life pre- 
servers and aviators’ jackets were stuffed with plentiful milkweed floss. 
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U GOVERNMENT agencies are looking 
eK. for cheaper parachutes, an easier way 
of driving stakes in rocky or frozen ground, 
something that will scare away birds, and a 
patch a soldier can put on his pants without a 
needle or thread. 

They may sound easy, but these are all tough 
problems —so difficult, in fact, that Uncle Sam’s 
own engineers and scientists haven’t been able 
to solve them. These problems are all on the 
Government’s current, official list of “Inventions 
Wanted.” 

If you can think up a better way to make a 
parachute, drive a stake, frighten birds or patch 
pants, the National Inventors Council is waiting 
to hear from you. The Council is an official Gov- 
ernment agency — part of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, that tells inventors what needs 
inventing and then passes on to the Government 
agencies the ideas and suggestions sent in by in- 
ventors. 

You don’t have to be a recognized inventor to 
work with the National Inventors Council; it is 
composed of distinguished scientists, engineers, 
patent lawyers and military men, all of whom 
serve without pay. The Council was set up 
in 1940 specifically to mobilize the talents of 
gadget-minded Americans, tinkering in their 
basement workshops. 

In World War II, when the Council was 
started, the contributions of its amateur in- 
ventors were outstanding. For example, some 
sort of signal mirror was urgently needed to use 
the sun’s rays to attract the attention of pass- 
ing planes. This critical military problem was 
solved by a California garage mechanic. As a 
Scoutmaster before the War, he had developed 
a special mirror as a signalling device for the 
Boy Scouts in his troop. 

When the Inventors Council announced that 
the armed forces needed a good signalling mir- 
ror, he got in touch with Washington. His mirror 
was quickly tested and found to be from two to 
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Here are some of the ideas and methods Uncle Sam is looking for... 
and how you can submit your entries 


10 times more powerful than any others. It was 
put into use at once and saved many lives. 

“Inventions Wanted,” the list published by the 
National Inventors Council, tells independent ih- 
ventors a bit about each problem the Govern- 
ment needs solved, as well as the specifications 
the invention must meet. A bird repellent is 
needed, for example, because birds are perching 
on the metal rails carrying the high-velocity 
sleds that test space devices. The trays of water 
between the rails, which brake the speeding 
sleds, attract the birds; the birds, however, get 
in the way of the sleds and cause considerable 
damage. 

The experts have tried playing weird noises 
over the public-address system (which didn’t 
work), and the usual bird repellents are effective 
only if applied to the rail—but that interferes 
with the sled tests. Now someone who under- 
stands birds is needed to invent a repellent sub- 
stance or device that need not be applied directly 
to the rails. 

Most of the inventions wanted by the Nation- 
al Inventors Council stem from the needs of the 
armed forces. “Today the Government needs 
every invention, every idea, every scrap of in- 
formation which might strengthen our national 
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defense... it is essential that all creative Ameri- 
cans, both in and out of uniform, keep their pro- 
posals flowing into the Government,” the Coun- 
cil urges, pointing out that the revolving turret 
warship, the revolver, submarine, torpedo, the 
screw propeller, smokeless powder—all were 
invented by civilians! 

To submit an idea or invention to the Council, 
you need only write a letter. Be sure that it in- 
cludes: 

1. A statement of each advantage which your 
invention possesses that makes it superior to 
similar devices already in use. 

2. Complete disclosure of the method or princi- 
ple underlying the operation of your invention. 

3. A step-by-step description clear enough to en- 
able an engineer to fully understand the con- 
struction and operation of your invention. 

4. Any drawings, diagrams or photographs 
necessary to describe the construction of your 
invention. 

5. Any theoretical or performance data which 
you have collected. 

Don’t send models of your invention or chemi- 
cal samples. Professional drawings are not nec- 
essary ; simple, free-hand sketches will be quite 
acceptable. You need not come to Washington to 
have your idea considered, but you can visit the 
National Inventors Council, if you like. When 
you are planning to be in Washington, write for 
an appointment. 

The Council has a staff of engineers, chemists, 
physicists and other technically trained people 
who are kept fully informed of the needs of the 
various armed services and Government agen- 
cies. If your idea is a good one, it will be sent to 
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evaluation, and you will be notified. 

In fact, the Council will let you know what 
happens to your idea, no matter what, though 
this may take some time. But don’t write a sec- 
ond letter asking about your first letter. You will 
hear from the Council or another Government 
agency, one way or the other, as soon as the 
experts have studied your invention. 

Government regulations require the National 
Inventors Council to keep all the letters, draw- 
ings, etc. submitted to it, because some inven- 
tions are a bit ahead of their time. An Indiana 
inventor once submitted an ingenious design for 
a finger-operated spark generator. Although the 
device was clever, none of the armed services 
could use it. But when the bazooka was invented, 
a new firing mechanism was needed. Out of the 
Council’s files and into production went the 
Hoosier’s spark generator. 

Payment for your invention depends upon 
whether it is used by the Government and in 
what way. The Inventors Council itself makes no 
payments to inventors. Other Government agen- 
cies, however, have funds and authority to nego- 
tiate with inventors for the rights to use their 
innovations. 

If your invention is not patented, the Council 
imposes certain safeguards to protect your 
rights. All material received is automatically 
stamped with the date and time received, for 
example, and these permanent Government rec- 
ords are available if there is any controversy 
later about priority of invention. (For full 
information on patenting your invention, see 
HARVEST YEARS, May 1961, p. 29.) 

The National Inventors Council is especially 
receptive to older inventors. During a lifetime 
in a plant or mill, they have learned shop kinks 
and short-cuts unknown to trained engineers 
and scientists. Moreover, they often recall old, 
unused processes or tools that could perhaps be 
revamped a little to fill today’s specifications per- 
fectly. 

When the call went out for low-cost, reusable 
parachutes, particularly for some that could be 
used from altitudes of 300-800 feet — consider- 
ably below the range of present parachutes — 
one of the first to get in touch with the Inventors 
Council was an eager, alert retired stunt para- 
chutist. In aviation’s early, barnstorming days, 
he jumped almost daily at county fairs, rodeos 
and circuses. 

His parachute designs look good to the ex- 
perts, but they won’t agree to let him make the 
necessary test jumps! @ 
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Watch Out for’? 







f FOOD FADS 


These fads can rob you of health and 


pocketbook —if you don’t know the facts 


By LEONARD N. SIME 


T’S SAD but true. 

Bandits still abound within our borders! 

Ten million Americans are robbed each year 
of $500 million, and nobody even draws a gun! 

How? Why? Who? 

It’s a beautiful racket, wherein the crooks 
prey upon the victims’ dreams for better health. 

We all want to be healthier than we are, don’t 
we? Sure. 

So, even in this scientific era, millions of 
people throw away millions of dollars for quack 
diets, fake pills and the junk of non-scientific 
medicine men. 

The individual food faddist may be sincere in 
his beliefs. He does want to feel better, look bet- 
ter, live longer. He usually gets on the sidetrack 
of diet because he is worried about his health. 
He doesn’t seek sound advice about nutrition. 

It is easier for him to believe the wild, spec- 
tacular claims of a quack than the less reassur- 
ing but more scientific statement that fails to 
promise him sure relief from his ills. 

In an age where wonder drugs and great ad- 
vances in surgery and medicine have produced 
true medical miracles, where modern agricul- 
ture makes the best foods in the world available 
in every grocery market, it is puzzling that so 
many people in all walks of life keep paying big 
money for the frauds. 

Some of the lies are easy to detect. 

Others, however, are not. 

The types of food faddism most difficult for 
even the intelligent layman to spot are the half- 
truths, the misinterpretations of scientific data. 
The health charlatans twist the facts around in 
print, on the radio, the television, from their 
lecture platforms ...and appear to use scientific 
facts to prove their lies. They are mighty clever. 

They sell a lot of junk that way. 

If you stick to ordinary foods you can buy at 
the grocery store, if you consult your own phy- 
Sician...a real doctor... when you have health 
problems... these crooks can’t get their sticky 
fingers into your pocketbook. 

One theory that “sells” well in this country is 
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the one that says food value of crops grown in 
depleted soils is poor and that plants are “devi- 
talized” or “demineralized.” 

This theory holds that plants are deprived of 
natural nutrients because they have not grown 
according to the principles of “organic farming.” 

Understand, “organically grown” foods are all 
right to eat, but: 

They are not worth any more money on the 
market than foods grown by other, modern 
methods. 

They do not contain any supersonic food val- 
ues that the other foods do not. 

Of course, they won’t hurt you either. The 
only danger that “organically grown” foods hold 
for you is that some quack might charge you 
more money for them than they are worth, tell- 
ing you the fairy tale that they will do magic 
tricks for your physical being and mental dispo- 
sition. They won’t. 

Investigation by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Plant, Soil and Nutrition 
Laboratory at Ithaca, N. Y. indicated that no 
disease or abnormality in man can be traced toa 
deficiency in the soil except in the case of en- 
demic goiter due to too little iodine. 

And that is that. 

Further research also showed that composi- 
tion of the crop grown is not changed according 
to the type or amount of fertilizer in the soil. 

Lack of fertilizer may reduce the yield of a 
crop, but not the amount of nutrients in the food 
produced. Composition of the carrot, or of the 
cabbage, or the orange or whatever the crop, is 
controlled by hereditary factors or genes, not by 
the fertilizer, the type of fertilizer or the lack of 
fertilizer. 

Here’s another way the “mad but modern 
medicine men” practice their thievery upon the 
unsuspecting: 


NATURAL FOOD? 


They recommend “natural” foods. Oh, boy! 
Doesn’t that sound swell? 

But, we already eat many foods in their 
natural state, unprocessed in any manner, such 
as fruits, nuts, salad greens and lots of vege- 
tables. 









FOOD FADS 


There is nothing wrong about eating raw 
foods. 

There is nothing magic about raw foods, 
either, however. 

The faddist has abused the phrase “natural 
food” and goes to extremes in condemning such 
processed items as white flour, milled and en- 
riched cereals, canned products and pasteurized 
milk. 

Let’s look at pasteurization of milk first: 

We have laws that provide for pasteurization 
of milk, and also permit the addition of vitamin 
D. This has hurt no one yet, and it’s been going 
on for many years. On the contrary, this pro- 
tection for the consumer has practically eradi- 
cated from the United States of America two 
diseases that were common just a generation 
ago: rickets and undulant fever. 

Just about every one of us living today had a 
relative not too far back in our family, one we 
assuredly remember with fondness, who died of 
undulant fever. It was that widespread just a 
few years back. 

As for rickets, an ugly thing that ruins grow- 
ing children, the entire southern part of the U.S. 
was once a “green pasture” for that terrible 
affliction. 

No more. 

Pasteurized milk was the permanent, clean, 
wonderful, miraculous answer to the prevention 
of undulant fever and the addition of vitamin D 
eliminated rickets. 

How then, do these bandits make people be- 
lieve in their fairy tales? 


GET SOUND ADVICE 


Folks let themselves get a bit too emotional, 
maybe. They forget to get proper nutritional 
advice from their own doctors, from people who 
know the facts, who will tell them the honest 
truth. 

Take the flour story, the big lie that white 
flour is bad, that “it is killing off our people,” 
and other crazy things. 

When buying white bread or flour, you get 
your money’s worth, your health’s worth, all the 
way, if that bread or flour has been enriched. 
Check the label. If it has been enriched, that 
means certain vitamins and minerals—the B- 
vitamins (thiamine, niacin and riboflavin), and 
some mineral such as iron, have been added. 

The food fanatics will tell you part of those 
good items were milled out of the flour. 
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That is true. They were. 

But, if you check the label, you can be sure 
that you are getting them put back in, too, and 
in their proper amounts. 

And that’s all there is to that. Don’t let money- 
hungry quacks fool you. 

Some faddists, for instance, cry and holler 
loudly that “liquified vegetables” are what you 
should survive upon. Raw vegetables, eaten as 
salad, sticks or juice are all good for you. They 
are all loaded with food values, of course. 

But, just because a vegetable has been 
squeezed, ground, stirred and smashed into juice 
... Well, that puts no magic into the food that 
was not there to begin with. 

Yet, there are people who will grind up a car- 
rot or two and then charge you a fabulous, sky- 
high price for it in the form of a glass of juice. 
These people will tell you the juice can do mysti- 
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cal things for your health. Keep your hand on 
your money, for they are lying just to get rich 
on fairy tales. 

Furthermore cooked vegetables keep most of 
their nutritive values when they are cooked prop- 
erly, meaning not too long. Any good cook- 
book can tell you the way to handle vegetables in 
cooking to retain their goodness in vitamins. 
and minerals. 

Your own doctor is the best person in the 
world to tell you what, if any, special treatment 
your diet needs. 

Not the guy with the wild stories about magic 
in foods. 

The faddist, you see, simply wants your 
money. Nine times out of ten he does not be- 
lieve his own words. He usually goes home and 
enjoys good meals of ordinary foods purchased 
at the corner grocery store and laughs and 
laughs if you believe his lies and give him your 
money. 

It is sad. 

It is true. 

Bandits still abound. 

But they won’t bother you, if you refuse to 
believe their fairy tales. @ 
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PIONEER HERITAGE 


By BURTON V. COALE 


REE LAND! Free land! 

The magic of those words nearly 100 years 
ago pulled many of our parents and grandpar- 
ents up by the roots in the cultured and settled 
East, put the whole family and worldly posses- 
sions in a covered wagon, and lured them West- 
ward. 

For the pioneer, it was a journey ¢o lands of 
absolute wilderness when, on occasions, all na- 
ture seemed to conspire against him. Yet, these 
same lands offered boundless possibilities for ad- 
vancement and achievement. 

This dramatic trek into the hinterlands oc- 
curred recently enough so you can undoubtedly 
recall hearing your forebears tell of their first- 
hand knowledge of incidents that happened dur- 
ing the hazardous — always eventful — journey to 
open the West to civilization. 

For this reason, you will enjoy a visit to 
Homestead National Monument in southeastern 
Nebraska, about 4 miles northwest of the city 





This is the third in our series of articles on Na- 
tional Monuments administered by the National 
Park Service, U.S. Department of the Interior. It 
covers homestead and pioneer monuments in 
Region Il, with headquarters in Omaha, Nebraska. 

October is a splendid month to visit this region. 
The days are still warm and the foliage is at its 
height of fall color. For maps, folders and further 
information on this area write to National Park 
Service, 307 Federal Office Building, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. 
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of Beatrice and about 40 miles southwest of 
Lincoln. 

Homestead National Monument is on the site 
of the first claim entered under the Homestead 
Act, which President Abraham Lincoln signed 
on May 20, 1862. It commemorates the influence 
of the “homestead movement” on American his- 
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Free land! drove the pioneers Westward. And you 
can see how they lived and worked by visiting 
Homestead National Monument in Nebraska. Oc- 
tober is a good month to visit this prairie region. 
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HERITAGE 


tory; it is a memorial to the hardy pioneers who 
braved the rigors and scourges of the windswept 
prairies to build their homes and our Nation. 

The Homestead Act took effect on January 1, 
1863, almost a year after it was signed. A few 
minutes after midnight on that New Year’s Day, 
Ohio-born Daniel Freeman entered the land of- 
fice in Brownville, Nebraska, and petitioned title 
to a quarter section of prairie and woodland near 
Beatrice, Nebraska...thereby becoming the first 
of the Nation’s 1,200,000 homesteaders who set- 
tled and tamed the West. 

The principal historic feature in the area is 
the surviving homestead log cabin erected in 
1867 in a neighboring township and later moved 
to the monument. It is supplied with furnishings 
and tools used by the pioneers in eastern Ne- 
braska, and suggests the pattern of life fol- 
lowed by the homesteaders in the eastern prairie 
region. 

With the centennial of the Homestead Act 
near at hand, several new buildings, including a 
visitor center are planned for the monument. The 
visitor center will contain a museum where the 
early days and graphic charts and drawings de- 
picting the story of pioneer life in the settlement 
of the public domain. 

After you leave Homestead, take U.S. 77 north 
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to Lincoln, the capitol of Nebraska. 

Before turning west on U.S. 34, visit Nebras- 
ka’s Capitol Building in Lincoln, one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the entire country. While 
in Lincoln, you will enjoy a visit, too, to the Hall 
of Elephants in the University of Nebraska 
Museum of Natural History in Morrill Hall on 
the University campus. Morrill Hall also houses 
one of the Nation’s outstanding collegiate col- 
lections of contemporary art. 

Follow U.S. 34 after you leave Lincoln to 
Grand Island where it joins U.S. 30. 


FOLLOW THE PIONEERS 


As you ride, let your imagination wander 
backward in time. The ribbon of concrete or 
asphalt becomes a dusty wagon rut traveled by 
millions of emigrants who pushed westward on 
the Oregon, the Mormon, and the Overland 
Trails. 

At Ogallala, leave U.S. 30 and take U.S. 26 
about 124 miles to Scotts Bluff National Monu- 
ment, a landmark on the Oregon Trail and a fa- 
vorite campsite and great natural highway to 
the Far West. 

Although named for the mysterious fur trader, 
Hiram Scott, the bluff is historically associated 
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with the mass migration across the treeless 
plains between 1843 and 1869. Emigrants seek- 
ing homes in Oregon, gold in California, or a re- 
ligious haven in Utah, all passed this natural 
promontory. 

Take the paved road about 1.6 miles to the 
summit of Scotts Bluff, or, if you like, you can 
take a leisurely stroll on the footpath from the 
museum to the summit. From the north promon- 
tory, there is an observation point from which 
you can, without much difficulty, imagine hud- 
dled families in their wagons along the Oregon 
Trail route searching for a more fertile and 
plentiful land. From here, too, you can locate 
such historic landmarks as Chimney Rock, 25 
miles east, and Laramie Peak, 120 miles west. 

You can still trace the trough of the Old Ore- 
gon Trail across the continent. At Scotts Bluff, 
you can see it from the trans-monument road 
south of the east entrance across the headquar- 
ters area and through Mitchell Pass. 

Pull your car into the nearby parking area, 
from which point you can walk over the Oregon 
Trail for a mile along the west slope of the bluff. 

Stop at the museum at monument headquar- 
ters. In this museum are featured paintings by 
the famous pioneer artist, William H. Jackson. 
Other exhibits tell the story of the westward 
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migrations, and one wing contains displays of 
rocks and fossils which illustrate the geologic 
history of the area. 

After your visit to the monument, drive back 
into the city of Scottsbluff, and follow U.S. 26 
west about 60 miles to a place outstanding 
among those associated with western frontier 
history. 

OUTPOST OF HISTORY 


That place is Fort Laramie, located just 
across the line in Wyoming in the narrow valley 
of the Laramie River near its juncture with the 
North Platte River. 

Fort Laramie, now a National Historic Site, 
continually influenced the conquest and settle- 
ment of the West from 1834 to 1890. 

First it was a private post engaged in the fur 
trade of the Rocky Mountain area; then it was a 
post of the American Fur Company; then an 
Army post and protector of the westward mi- 
grations to Oregon, Utah, and California; and 
finally a military post involved in the numerous 
campaigns and treaties designed to subjugate 
the northern Plains Indians. 

The Plains Indian, the trapper, the mountain 
man, the pioneer emigrant train to Oregon or 
California, Mormon migrations to Utah, gold 
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Visit Fort Laramie, once an outpost protecting pio- 
neers against marauding Indians, and see the offi- 


rush travelers to the West, Army contingents, 
Pony Express riders, the overland stage, the cat- 
tle baron, the cowboy, and the homesteader — all 
crowded the scene at Fort Laramie over more 
than a half century in the period when the 
American West was being explored, overland 
trails blazed, the Indians subdued, and the fron- 
tier pushed across the Great American Desert to 
the coast. 

Eleven original structures surviving from its 
significant period remain at Fort Laramie, and 
you can readily see the major ruins of nine 
others and the foundation outlines of many 
more. 

The oldest of these historic buildings date 
from 1849-50. These are old Bedlam, an officer’s 
quarters and post headquarters, the magazine, 
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cers quarters, stores, hospitals and other buildings 
that tell the saga of settling the vast prairie lands. 


and a section of the unique Sutler’s Store. The 
Old Guard House dates from 1866, one officer’s 
quarters from 1870, and several buildings from 
1875-85. 

Today the National Park Service is refurnish- 
ing nine of the restored buildings through a gen- 
erous donation from Mrs. Charles S. Hill, of 
Denver, Colorado, and the first of these build- 
ings, Officer’s Quarters “F,’”’ was opened to the 
public on June 25. 

The two national monuments and the historic 
site we have described for you in this article hold 
unique places in the history and lore of the West. 
We hope you will visit them and the other sites 
set aside as national monuments in the National 
Park System, for to understand the past is to 
have faith in the future. @ 
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a IS IT not possible that middle-age can be looked upon as period of second flowering, 
second growth, even a kind of second adolescence? It is true that society in general 
does not help one accept this interpretation of the second half of life. And therefore this 
period of expanding is often tragically misunderstood...The signs that presage growth 
—discontent, restlessness, doubt, despair, longing are interpreted falsely as signs of de- 
cay ...in middle age, because of the false assumption that it is a period of decline, one 
interprets these life-signs, paradoxically as signs of approaching death. Instead of facing 
them —one runs away —anything, rather than face them. Anything rather than stand still 
and learn from them. One tries to cure the signs of growth...as if they were devils, 
when really they might be angels of annunciation. —Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
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‘*..and | was the only 
woman on the ship! 

At that, is isn’t every 
woman over 65 who can 
boast of 14 days with 


41 men...” 


Dueen of the Galion 


By RUTH WILKINSON 


EMEMBER THAT old cliche: “ ‘It’s just a 
question of taste,’ said the old woman, as 
she kissed the cow.” 

Well, that’s just about the way it is with the 
means of transportation when you travel. For 
me, it’s a freighter. You have time enough to 
adjust to new thoughts and a different world. 
Even with only 12 passengers there’s bound to 
be some congenial soul, or souls. 

Two years ago I decided to take a freighter 
from New York to the Canary Islands. The ship 
was scheduled to sail from New York on July 
3rd. The day before I was to leave I had a wire 
that the ship was sailing two weeks later from 
New Orleans and would be further advised. 
Twelve days later I had another wire that she 
would be sailing from Beaumont, Texas, on the 
21st. Fortunately, I had a friend living in Hous- 
ton so I decided to go on there and wait. We had 
daily telegrams from the ship; eventually it 
sailed on July 26th from Lake Charles, Loui- 
siana. And did it take me to the Canary Islands 
as scheduled? It did not! I left the ship at Ceuta, 
Spanish Morocco, that being the nearest port to 
the Canaries. By “nearest” it meant a drive by 
car to Tangiers...a plane from Tangiers back 
to Madrid...and then another plane to Las Pal- 
mas, Gran Canaria, and still another to Tene- 
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Editor's note: Because of the interest generated by our 
article in the September HARVEST YEARS (‘‘Adventure 
by Freighter)’ pp. 2-8) we are printing this true-life ex- 
perience of Mrs. Wilkinson, who, in her 60's, was the 
only passenger on a freighter sailing to Spain. Further 
information on freighter travel may be obtained from 
the article in the September issue. 





rife, my destination. 

And, I was not only the the only passenger — 
but the only woman on the ship! At that it isn’t 
every woman over 65 years old who can boast 
of 14 days with 41 men—or at any age for that 
matter. 

Yes, I’ll admit that the trip took time, effort 
and I had frayed nerves on occasion. But it was 
worth every bit of trouble, time and frayed 
nerves. And in all fairness, I’ll have to admit 
that this ship was the exception, rather than 
the rule, when it came to delays and changes 
of ports of debarkation, and only one passenger. 

Following are excerpts from letters I wrote 
about life aboard ship: 


Lake Charles, Louisiana 
July 26th. 
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At last we’re off! Sailed just at noon. I’ll have 
to admit that I had butterflies in my tummy 
when we nosed around and were finally off — 
the only woman and only passenger on a Span- 
ish freighter headed for some remote destina- 
tion in Africa. I’m grateful for all the happy 
memories I have, for there is nothing to do 
aboard ship except read, study Spanish and 
think nice thoughts. 

Pepi is my Number One Boy and my devoted 
slave. I’ve always said that my greatest desire 
was to have a boy following me about with my 
glasses, bag and keys. Well, here he is. Between 
us, my room is quite clean. 

The meals are ghastly —eggs, meat and fish 
twice a day and all fried in oil, and oil which 
seems rancid, at that. But there’s plenty of fresh 
fruit and always a bottle of wine on the table 
so as long as they hold out, I’ll survive. Break- 
fast isn’t so bad. Just “‘cafe con leche,” rolls and 
fruit and there’s always the window where I 
can throw out anything I can’t eat without cre- 
ating an international situation. 

The “major-domo” come to me today and 
said (with tears in his eyes) that he’d cook any- 
thing I liked and all I could think of that couldn’t 
be cooked in oil was “flan” (baked custard). 
So, now I’ll see. Everyone is so kind and they 
all stop to chat with me and I get almost every- 
thing they say. It’s going to be wonderful for 
my Spanish. 
































Sunday, July 27th. 


It’s unbearably hot. I can hardly put on my 
clothes, everything sticks so. The deck and of- 
ficers quarters are delightful put the passenger 
deck is two floors down and there’s no cross 
ventilation. Incidentally, I’m the only person 
sleeping on this deck. It’s a bit spooky at night. 

Now the cook has the idea that I don’t like 
food fried in oil, so the same fish, eggs and meat 
now appear swimming in butter —still fried. So 
I’m on a fruit and wine diet now. 

The captain told me that the ship was mine 
and to go wherever I liked, so my days and eve- 
nings are spent on the bridge deck which is 
usually forbidden to passengers. Tonight some 
eerie way the light shone on the mast and made 
it look as if a huge gold cross was suspended 
in the sky. I took it for a good omen. I particu- 
larly love the evenings when the captain takes 
his bearings and sets his instruments by the 
stars. I guess no one has improved on the ‘‘won- 
drous workings of the Lord”’ yet. 

It really is heart warming how hard everyone 
tries to make me welcome and comfortable. I’m 
sure all the other cabins are stripped to make 
mine more livable. 


Monday, the 28th. 


Strangely enough, I don’t get bored and the 
days are going faster —although there is noth- 
ing to do...no radio, no TV, no phone (thank 
God), no English spoken, no people, no cocktails. 
I recommend it. The great excitement of the day 
is at noon when the readings are made for the 
past 24 hours and we find out just how far we 
have gone. I always dash up on the bridge deck 
for that moment. 

Food still is the major problem. Pepi asked 
me this morning “Le gusta hubas.” Yes, I like 
string beans very much. So, at noon a huge plat- 
ter appeared with enough beans for ten people 
and cooked for hours until they were a dirty 
brown, and then soaked in oil. The flan, by the 
way, was delicious but now I get it three times 
a day. You can’t win! 


Tuesday, the 29th. 
The entire ship is being repainted and she 
looks beautiful. I’m beginning to take great 


pride in “our ship.” How well I know that every- 
thing is being repainted. I literally got stuck to 
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a while that I should have to call for help. Now 
a part of my bottom is on the seat and a goodly 
portion of the paint on my bottom. 

Lovely, lovely evenings with a full moon in the 
sky. Sat up on the bridge deck with the officers 
and they sang all those hauntingly beautiful 
Spanish songs which I love so well. My contri- 
bution was just la-la, but I had fun. Why wasn’t 
I born 30 years later! 


July 30th through August 1 


Days all alike, but really pleasant. First, 
breakfast in my room at eight. There’s always 
a bit of washing to do although Pepi is broken 
hearted that I won’t allow him to do it. He does 
iron my dresses. Then I go up on the bridge deck 
and find the coolest place to read and study 
Spanish. I always get plenty of help with the 
Spanish lessons and now we have a system 
whereby I say the words in Spanish and they 
try to say them in English. 

At eleven up comes the major-domo with a 
huge glass of orange juice or a glass of wine. 
Then he sits down to inquire what I’d like to 
eat for dinner and supper. He drips perspira- 
tion and reeks of perfume and pomade but he 
is my most ardent admirer and one must stay 
on the right side of such an important person. 
There’s great rivalry between him and Pepi 
over waiting on me. I tell you, I’m being spoiled 
and I love it. 

At least I’ve impressed upon him that I can- 
not eat fish, eggs and meat all at the same meal 
so now only two are served, but those two por- 
tions are enough for a stevedore. After lunch a 
long siesta and then on the deck for more read- 
ing. It’s the only time of day I get a bit restless. 
Dinner at six and then the beautiful evenings 
on the bridge deck watching the moon and stars 
and sending my prayers and love back. 

Incidentally, I eat my meals alone in solitary 
splendour with Pepi standing at attention back 
of my chair. Actually, I prefer it this way. The 
captain eats from a tray in his cabin and the 
officers eat in a dining room adjoining the pas- 
Senger one where I eat. 

There’s always a great deal of coming and 
going at their table and knowing Spanish man- 
ners, the poor dears would never be able to eat 
a mouthful for being so polite. I know Pepi 
breaks his heart over what I don’t eat, so no use 
breaking other hearts. 
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the toilet seat this morning and thought for 





August 2nd through 4th 


The same monotonously pleasant days. Even 
the sea is the same. Not a ripple. Little things 
cause great excitement, such as coming on a 
school of porpoise jumping out of the water and 
playing leap frog over the ship. 

The evenings on the bridge deck continue to 
be the nicest time of day. I know all about the 
men’s families, children, and hopes for the fu- 
ture. They proudly show me their families’ pic- 
tures and with equal pride I show them mine. 
One of the nicest things about growing old is 
such friendships without complications. 

I can’t stay late in the evenings on the bridge 
now as it gets cold, so I go below to the Captain’s 
cabin and he is now able to get London on his 
short wave radio so I have a faint idea of what 
is going on in the world—but it all seems most 
unimportant. I also play checkers occasionally 
in the evenings with some of the men. They are 
very interested in English words and asked me 
what “wer»v” meant. Just try to explain that 
in Spanish! 


Thursday, the 7th. 


The last day and a very rough sea. Per usual 
up on the bridge hoping for a glimpse of the 
coast of Portugal. We are due in Ceuta at 5 a.m. 
tomorrow. It’s really been a most wonderful ex- 
perience and I feel very humble and grateful for 
all the many kindnesses shown me. 

I shall miss most the evenings on the bridge 
deck watching the stars and moon and the vast- 
ness of it all. I have gained so much of lasting 
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value, which I hope I’ll remember in the hectic 
days of next winter. I don’t believe that one 
could be the same deep down inside after such 
an experience. 

There have been 14 sunny days without any 
friction, any petty annoyances, any problems to 


be met or appointments to keep. There’s not been 
any telephone, any TV, any radio (just a tiny 
bit) and surrounded always by kindness and 
thoughtfulness. 

Of course the food was bad and there never 
was any hot water. But these are not the im- 
portant things in life. The important thing is 
that the people tried and gave me warmth and 
hospitality. And that’s all you can ask for on 


any trip. @ 








READING FOR, 


YOUR, ENJOYMENT 








MONEY AND CREDIT: THEIR INFLUENCE ON JOBS, 
PRICES & GROWTH by the Commission on Money 
& Credit Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
1961. $2 in paper bound edition; $3.95 in cloth- 
binding). This Committee, whose work was 
financed by the Ford Foundation, has produced 
a major work in this report of a complete study 
of American financial institutions and practices. 
While it is not light reading, every good citizen 
should be aware of its contents. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? by Richard M. Koff (Dou- 
bleday & Co., N.Y, 1961. $3.95). Here is your 
chance to satisfy your curiosity about the oper- 
ations and inner workings of the many everyday 
conveniences which have long baffled you. It is 
an entertaining book but yet as practical as can 
be. Whether you are mechanically minded or 
not, this book should be on your reference shelf. 


AGING AND LEISURE edited by Robert W. Klee- 
meier (Oxford University Press, N.Y. 1961. 
$5.75). This is an important contribution to the 
literature dealing with the problems of aging. 
While its greatest value is for the professional 
person dealing with retirement planning, the 
book has value for the intelligent reader who is 
seeking answers to the dilemma of too much un- 
planned for time available to retired persons. 
Nineteen authorities contribute papers on the 
meaningful use of leisure. Here is basic research 
which needs to be translated into action! 


FLOWERING CACTI & OTHER SUCCULENT PLANTS by 
H. Rose (Sterling Publishing Co., N.Y, 1960. 
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$2.50). For the indoor gardener looking for new 
worlds to conquer this will be a helpful book. 
With beautiful, full-page color photographs it 
describes 40 varieties of these fascinating plants. 
This small book also offers information on the 
raising of these plants as well as giving some 
interesting background information about their 
uses. 


BLUE SKIES, BROWN STUDIES by William Sansom 
(Atlantic-Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1961. 
$6.50). Whether you plan to go to the places de- 
scribed yourself or whether you will do your 
travel via the rocking chair, you will enjoy this 
very fine and unusual travel book. It will give 
you rather unusual views of a number of Euro- 
pean countries. To top it off there are many 
excellent photographs. 


AN 80-YEAR-OLD DOCTOR’S SECRETS OF POSITIVE 
HEALTH by William Brady, M.D. (Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1961. $3.95). Dr. Brady 
is very well known indeed for his newspaper 
columns on health advice. In his usual, readable 
style, he offers, between the covers of this book, 
much pertinent, useful wisdom and guidance. 
His aim is to help in “Preserving Youth Through 
All of Life!” 


FEASTING GALORE: Recipes and Food Lore from Ire- 
land by Maura Laverty (Holt, Rinehart & Wins- 
ton, N.Y. 1961. $3.95). Barmbrack, Brothchan, 
Buidhe, Haggerty, Cock of the North, Nettle 
Briseach, Blarney Puffballs, and Gaelic Coffee— 
these are just a few of the fascinating foods 
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listed in this new book written by a well known 
Irish playwright and writer. These tongue- 
twisters lead to good eating and accompanying 
them are many delightful tales. What more could 
you want? 


Of special interest and value to rockhounds 
are the series of books published by the Miner- 
alogist Press (PB O. Box 808, Mentone, Calif.) 
which offer guidance for locating gemstones and 
minerals. Available now are: NORTHWEST GEM 
TRAILS ($2); MIDWEST GEM TRAILS ($2); NEW 
MEXICO GEM TRAILS ($2.50); CALIFORNIA GEM 
TRAILS ($2.50); and PETRIFIED FOREST TRAILS 
($2). These are explicit guides to the gem beds 
and the directions in the text are illustrated by 
local maps. Also of interest to rockhounds from 
this publisher are the books: THE ART OF GEM 
CUTTING ($2) and THE AGATE BOOK ($2) which 
are excellent handbooks on the subjects. 


HI-FI/STEREO KITS by Norman Eisenberg (Arco 
Publishing Co., N.Y., 1961. $2.50). Are you in- 
terested in assembling hi-fi radio and phono- 
graph sets and are awed by the cost of the really 
good components? This book will help you over- 
come the cost element and do away with your 
feelings of awe. It is a good guide to the selection 
of do-it-yourself kits. It then goes on to guide 
you on the methods for assembling the kits suc- 
cessfully. Whether it is for your own home or 
your club or senior center you will find this book 
helpful. 


HOW TO CHOOSE & USE POWER TOOLS by R. J. 
DeCristoforo (Arco Publishing Co., N.Y. 1961). 
If you plan to “tool-up” for your post retirement 
hobby of do-it-yourself work, this book is for 
you. It discusses the different types of power 
tools, stationary and hand, what to look for 
when buying them, and then goes on to give 
important pointers in their use. 


SAM SNEAD ON GOLF by Sam Snead (Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1961. $3.95). “If 
you have trouble breaking 100, it is mostly in 
your head; not your aim” says Slammin’ Sam 
Snead. He then proceeds to demonstrate by 
words, amply illustrated with photos how to 
attain the goal of breaking 100. It could help 
you climb out of the duffer class. 


THE LOST TOWNS & ROADS OF AMERICA by J. R. 
Humphreys (Doubleday & Co., N.Y, 1961. 
$4.95). Do you have a hankering to revisit some 
of the places that were familiar to you when you 
were very much younger. This fascinating book 
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across the U. S. which stayed away from the 
turnpikes, the freeways and the speedways. In- 
stead it took the byways that went into many al- 
most forgotten villages and areas. This “un- 
usual” trip from coast to coast will help you re- 
live the early days of our country. 


CREATIVE LEATHERCRAFT by Grete Petersen (Ster- 
ling Publishing Co., N.Y., 1960. $2.95). Here is 
a well done, simply written introduction to the 
craft of leatherwork. As a creative hobby, leath- 
ercraft has much to offer. The equipment needed 
to make the projects offered in this book is kept 
to a minimum both in number and cost. These 
projects are all useful items which the hobbyist 
would be proud to exhibit. 


RECORDS IN REVIEW edited by Frances Newbury 
(The Wyeth Press, Great Barrington, Mass., 
1961. $6.95). For the serious record collector 
this annual volume has become a must. It is 
a collection of reviews of classical and semi- 
classical music on phonograph records and mag- 
netic tapes which appeared in HIGH FIDELITY 
MAGAZINE during 1960. These are authorita- 
tive and honest reviews and constitute an im- 
portant reference work for the music lover. 





F ALL THE inanimate objects, of all 
men’s creations, books are the nearest 
to us, for they contain our very thoughts, 
our ambitions, our indignations, our illu- 
sions, our fidelity to truth, and our persist- 
ent leading towards error.— Joseph Conrad 











MAN’S VIEW OF THE UNIVERSE by R. A. Lyttleton 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston— Atlantic Books, 
1961. $3.95). Man has always been fascinated 
by the heavens and what lies beyond. Now that 
we are on the threshold of the space age this 
fascination becomes almost feverish. This book 
by a young British astronomer will give the lay- 
man a first class picture and understanding of 
our universe. 


COURSE IN DRAWING & PAINTING BIRDS by Fred- 
ric Sweney (Reinhold Publishing Company, N.Y, 
1961. $3.95). If your fingers itch for a pencil or 
brush with which to draw the beauties of the 
birds you see, this book is for you—even if you 
have never drawn a bird or anything else in your 
life. It offers the essentials for this aspect of the 
arts. The text is clearly done, and it is amply 
illustrated with step by step illustrations. @ 
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can help you do so. It is an account of a trip 
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Fond Memories 
Contest Winners 


Orchestra 
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DANCE of the DEMONS 


6¢¢T\ANCE OF THE DEMONS” brings mem- 
ories of an occasion both sad and happy. 

My piano teacher auditioned another pupil 
and myself to play “Dance of the Demons” at her 
recital. The part was given to the other girl; I 
was heartbroken. 

My parents and I attended this recital, but 
the girl who was to play this piece was not there. 
My teacher asked me to play it. I did, and to the 
surprise of everyone, I played it without an 
error. 

Everyone applauded—and was I happy! 


From IDA WIERLING 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


N THE MARCH HARVEST YEARS, we _ 
asked: “What Fond Memories Do These Songs a: 


Bring?” (pp. 24-25). 


We pictured several all-time favorites, invit- i 
ing you to send in your fond remembrances of 2 
these tunes. Hundreds of you responded; some ~ 
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THERE’S A GIRL 
in the HEART OF MARYLAND 


was keeping company with my girl, who was ‘ 
living in Baltimore. We came in on a visit to” 


New York. We went to the Battery where w 


boarded a boat on the Hudson River Day Line, @ 


going to Albany. 

Returning, there was an orchestra playing 
“There’s a Girl in the Heart of Maryland.” We ~ 
were dancing, and when the chorus was played 
I sang it out, having been a member of a church 
choir. 

A talent scout heard my voice, and I received 
an audition to join the musical comedy “The 
Firefly,” featuring Emma Trenten. In memory 
of that event, I still sing to my wife: “There's 
a Girl in the Heart of Maryland...” 


From M. BROCK ; 


Tujunga, Calif. 
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: told of romances, nostalgic events, or humorous 

_ episodes inspired by tunes of yesteryear. 

_. Below are three of the songs, and three win- 
ning letters. To these readers, we say: ‘Thanks 

- for the Memories”. .. and send the song and our 

_ check for $10. 


REBE ECCA 


of SVNNYBROOK 
FrAR™ 





A. SEYMOUR BROWN 
ALBERT GUMBLE 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM 


\pueligead “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” 
with my early childhood days 50 years or 

_ More ago on a farm where we roamed over hills, 

Valleys, creeks and meadows with a carefree 
and happy atmosphere. 

_ The world was so safe and it took so little 
to give us happiness, contentment and a feeling 

_ of freedom and protection with our humble sur- 

- Youndings. 

Let us hear more of the old songs of yesterday 

that fill our hearts with joy. 


From SUSIE E. LAE 
El Cerrito, Calif. 
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Gifts Can Cost Less 


N OUR AUGUST issue, we told how “Gifts 

Can Cost Less” (pp. 2-6). Many have written 
us suggestions for inexpensive gifts. (See 
Reader’s Page.) 

Below are some suggestions sent to us by Mrs. 
Charles D. Ege, Porterville, Calif. Our thanks 
and $5 for each idea go to Mrs. Ege. If you have 
any ideas, please send to Editor, HARVEST 
YEARS, 681 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
For each one published we will send $5. 


PLANTERS FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


ROW VARIOUS types of succulents that 
multiply fast. 

Arrange several kinds artistically in pretty 
ceramic dish of sand and loam mixture. Or buy 
a novelty cart and mule, or ceramic animal with 
open top to plant in. Add a small pixy or animal. 
Present to anyone, old or young. 


BABY PRESENT 


OLLECT COLORFUL baby pictures from 

from old magazines, short clever poems 
about children, and appropriate cartoons, etc. 
After baby arrives, choose items from this col- 
lection for boy or girl and paste in a pretty scrap 
book to present the new baby and mother. Takes 
time but costs little! 


CHINESE BELLS 


LASS CHINESE wind bells, and small round 
pleated folding fans which fold into a metal 
case for your purse are different as gifts under 
60 cents each. Find them at the dime stores. The 
tinkle of bells is sweet in the breeze—and the 
fan practical in hot weather! 


FOR A NOVICE GARDENER 


AVE SOME extra bulbs from your garden, 
such as fast-multiplying Dutch Iris, Narcis- 
sus, Freezia, and even Gladiolus. Place in fancy 
box. Add a flower catalogue with planting direc- 
tions included, and give to a novice gardener.@ 
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By KAY HILLYARD 
Home Economics Editor 


OME FALL, we change our whole outlook 

on many things, including cooking. 

The flowered, beribboned straw hats go into 
boxes to await retrimming next year and out 
come the felts and velours (see page 28). And 
the soup kettle proudly simmers the remnants 
of last night’s dinner into a delectable pottage. 

Football is a prime topic of conversation in 
the living room before dinner instead of base- 
ball. Leaves are getting gay and giddy with color 
and chrysanthemums crowd the flower stands 
instead of roses and sweetpeas. The advertise- 
ments advise us there are so many days before 
Christmas. And we start cooking up the old 
favorites—many that must bake or cook for 
several hours to reach perfection. 

I don’t now how it strikes you, but to me the 
heat from the oven somehow warms the soul 
as it cooks the food. Long, slow cooking of food 
in an oven (or at the back of the range) seems 
to me to be a bit of continuity with the past when 
there weren’t frozen pre-cooked foods, super- 
markets, and air transport of perishables from 
this side of the country to the other. 

The past is rather on my mind. I recently 
moved. When I started putting away my cook- 
books, I ran into one that I hadn’t looked at for 
several years—my mother’s hand-written note- 
book of “receipts.” (Is there any more tangible 
link with the past than hand-written “receipts” 
in the vintage of ‘‘add one coffeecupful,” or a 
“lump of butter the size of a walnut,” or “1 heap- 
ing teaspoonful of cream of tartar and *% tea- 
spoon of soda,” instead of the baking powder 
that we know today?) 

Today, recipes are as cold and precise as a 
mathematical formula. They leave nothing to 
guess-work. No longer do you see recipes (or 
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Food for apk 


should I say receipts) that say, “Add enough 
flour to make a good batter” or “Stir in enough 
pulverized sugar to sweeten well.” The modern 
cook can be a good cook if she can read and will 
follow directions. 

Then I went off on another tangent. How often 
do we cook up those dishes that we grew up 
with...that we expected and enjoyed...that 
were as much a part of living as our new hair 
ribbons and Maryanne slippers? We just don’t, 
because cooking, generally speaking, is too easy 
these days. 

If your mother came from New England, you 
probably grew up with clam chowder (tomato 
or milk depending on the State), baked beans 
and brown bread, steamed carrot pudding, In- 
dian pudding, and mince pie chockful of raisins. 

If your family hailed from the South, you ex- 
pected scrapple regularly ; enjoyed hot bread (of 
one kind or another) for breakfast; and ate the 
best baked ham produced in any part of the coun- 
try. Remember, too, those sweet potato, chess, 
and pecan pies that were happy calorie additions 
to the menu? 

If your mother was a typical Mid-Western 
cook, you relished corn soup or chowder, potato 
salad, and all kinds of meat such as _braised 
shortribs, stuffed pork chops, liver and bacon, 
and plain old crisp-fried chicken. She was an 
expert in making perfection salad (lemon gela- 
tin base), stuffed tomatoes, angel food cake, and 
cherry pie. 

If your home was in the Southwest, you grew 
up on all kinds of foods that included corn and 
cornmeal (coarse or fine), beans, rice, avocado, 
and good quivering custard with a burnt sugar 
coating. Arroz con Pollo (chicken with rice), 
eggs with a variety of flavor additions, tamales, 
guacamole, crisp tacos, chile con carne, and tor- 
tillas were as much a part of your life as your 
morning coffee or chocolate. 
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If your family was far-Western, you were 
used to many patterns in cookery, depending on 
where your family came from originally and on 
the patterns you picked up from the various na- 
tionality groups that settled in the West: Chi- 
nese, Italian, Portuguese, French, Japanese, Ha- 
waiian, Spanish, East-Indian, and many more. 
Yours was a varied menu. 

There is one food, however, that is woven 
throughout all of American cookery —corn. 
Every region in this country uses this one grain 
that grows so well here. The early Pilgrims, the 
Spanish, the Southerner, and the Mid-Westerner, 
all used corn, and to very good advantage. So, 
from our cookbooks we pick up a few tested and 
tried recipes using cornmeal, in one shape or 
another. 


INDIAN PUDDING (from grandmother's cookbook) 


“Take 1 quart new milk and while that is 
heating, stir in % cup molasses, a shake or so of 
salt, and 1 cup cornmeal. When milk boils, stir 
all together until well scalded. Pour into a pud- 
ding pot, then add a piece of butter the size of 
a walnut and % quart (2 cups) sliced sweet 
apples. Bake slowly 4 hours. Keep in oven warm 
all night and it will jelly off beautifully.” Note: 
The apples are a nice addition, but not always 
used. If you don’t use the apples, cut back the 
cornmeal to % cup. Add more milk, if necessary, 
as it bakes. The overnight warming is not neces- 
sary. Serve with hard sauce, cream, or vanilla 
ice cream. 


SPOON BREAD (a Southern specialty) 


Gradually stir 1 cup cornmeal (preferably 
coarse ground) into 2 cups scalded milk sea- 
soned with 1 teaspoon salt. Stir in % cube (stick) 
of butter. Add another cup of milk, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, and 4 egg yolks, beaten very 
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light. Fold in the 4 egg whites, beaten until stiff, 
and put in buttered casserole or Dutch oven. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°) for 45 minutes 
and serve immediately, spooning it on the plate, 
and put plenty of butter on top. 


TAMALE PIE (Southwest and West) 


You probably have your own favorite tamale 
pie—this is ours, with the meat and the corn- 
meal separate. 


1 large onion, chopped 
1% pounds ground beef 
1 tablespoon shortening or oil 
1 can tomatoes (2 cups) 
1% teaspoons salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons chili powder 
1 can drained pitted olives, sliced if you wish 
1 can (12 oz.) whole kernel corn 


Topping 


% cup flour 

1 tablespoon each baking powder and salt 
% teaspoon soda 

% cup cornmeal 


1 egg 
1 cup buttermilk 
2 tablespoons oil 


Saute onion and beef in oil. (Add a mashed clove 
of garlic, if you like.) Add tomatoes, seasonings, 
olives, and corn. Pour into greased casserole. 
Cover and bake in moderate oven (350°) until 
heated through. Mix dry ingredients. Beat egg 
with buttermilk and stir in. Add oil. Pour bat- 
ter over hot meat mixture. Boost the oven up to 
425° and bake, uncovered, for 25 minutes, or 
until topping is brown. Serves 6. 


What's your old-time favorite? Send it in with a bit of 
remembrance. For everyone published, HARVEST YEARS 


will pay $5. @ 
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Harvest Years 
header’s Page 


“GIFTS CAN COST LESS...” 
Dear Sir: 

Your article “Gifts Can Cost Less” (August, 
pp. 2-6) was very helpful and I hope my idea 
will be useful to others. 

Buy crystal dishes for relishes or vegetable 
servings (22 cents at one department store) and 
fill with homemade fudge and cookies. Wrapped 
in Saran and tied with ribbon, these attractive 
gifts are remembered whenever the dish is used, 
although the goodies are devoured immediately. 

Mrs. Constance Bille 
San Francisco 
Editor's note: Our thanks and $5 go to Mrs. 
Bille. Remember, HARVEST YEARS pays $5 for 
every inexpensive gift idea published. Send to 
Editor. HARVEST YEARS, 681 Market St., San 
Francisco. 


“CONGRATULATIONS...” 


Dear Sir: 
We wish to congratulate you for the publica- 
tion of a very interesting magazine for retired 
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folks. All of the articles are well worth reading, 
and we do just that. 
Wishing you many years of success, we re- 
main, sincerely, Mr. & Mrs. J. F. Frederick 
Oakland, Calif. 


“WHY NOT YOUNGSTOWN?...” 
Dear Sir: 

How does it happen that you had the article 
in your May issue about “Retirement Centers in 
the Sun” and told about Sun City, Arizona and 
not about Youngstown, which is just across the 
street? It was started in 1954 and is very suc- 
cessful and still going. A Youngstowner 

Editor's note: Sun City, Arizona and Port 
Charlotte, Florida were selected to represent dif- 
ferent locations — one in the desert and the other 
on the ocean. We recognize that there are many 
other excellent retirement centers—such as 
Youngstown —and plan to report on these in 
future issues. 


“WONDERFUL TRAILER LIVING...” 
Dear Sir: 

We are so pleased with HARVEST YEARS. 
It gave us lots of good advice and wonderful 
ideas about trailer life (HY, April and August). 
This is our first trailer and we would not trade 
t for a home. 

We owe all to Mr. Paul Helms (Helms Bak- 
ery) for putting us on the right road to our 
HARVEST YEARS. We have shown the book 
to lots of people out here and all are interested. 

William Bauer 
Perris, Calif. 
LIKE THE IDEA 
Dear Sir: 

My husband and I both like the basic idea, the 
format, the excellent quality of the paper, and 
the larger print of HARVEST YEARS. 

I am enclosing a few ideas for inexpensive 
gifts, as suggested at the end of the article, 
“Gifts Can Cost Less.” I hope one or more are 
acceptable. Mrs. Charles D. Ege 

Porterville, Calif. 
Editor’s Note: For Mrs. Ege’s gift suggestions, see 
p. 45. 


KEEP THEM COMING 
Dear Sir: 

Thanks for the HARVEST YEARS [ have re- 
ceived. I have enjoyed them. 

I may be late with my renewal check, but I 
trust I will be on your list for future copies. I 
will be looking forward to them. 

Mrs. A. T. Adams 
Miami, Florida @ 
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Who's Working for You 
In the Field of Aging 











Margaret S. Gordon 


ARGARET S. GORDON first became ac- 

tively interested in problems of aging in 
1954, when she was appointed Associate Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Industrial Relations at the 
University of California...and assumed, as one 
of her chief responsibilities, the direction of a 
group of studies of aging in an industrial so- 
ciety which the Institute had undertaken in 
1951 under a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

The project has resulted in the publication of 
three books, two monographs, and a number of 
articles and papers by various authors. A fourth 
book entitled Aging and Personality has recent- 
ly been accepted for publication by John Wiley 
& Sons. 

Dr. Gordon’s own publications in the field of 
aging include two articles on employer policies 
toward older workers which appeared in the 
MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW in 1959 and 
1960. She also contributed a chapter on “Aging 
and Income Security” to the Handbook of Social 
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Gerontology, edited by Clark Tibbitts (1960) 
and a chapter on “Work and Patterns of Retire- 
ment” to the volume on Aging and Leisure, 
edited by Robert W. Kleemeier (1961). Her 
paper on the income status of the aged, pre- 
sented before the U. S. Senate Subcommittee on 
Aging in June 1959, was reprinted in Social Se- 
curity, edited by William Haber and Wilbur J. 
Cohen (1960). 

In 1959 Dr. Gordon was appointed to the Cali- 
fornia Governor’s Commission on the Employ- 
ment and Retirement Problems of Older Work- 
ers and was largely responsible for the prepaya- 
tion of the Commission’s report, which was pub- 
lished in December 1960. At present she is Presi- 
dent of the Western Gerontological Society and 
is also a member of the Executive Committee of 
the psychological and social science division of 
the Gerontological Society, Inc. In addition, she 
is amember of the Social Science Research Com- 
mittee of the International Association of Ger- 
ontology. Recently she was appointed a member 
of the Personnel Board of the City of Berkeley. 

In the fall of 1961 the Institute of Industrial 
Relations will begin publication of an academic 
journal entitled Industrial Relations: A Journal 
of Economy and Society, of which Dr. Gordon 
is managing editor. In addition to her work at 
the Institute, she teaches social insurance in the 
University’s School of Social Welfare and has 
written on social security problems as well as 
on employment and labor force problems. 

Dr. Gordon graduated from Bryn Mawr in 
1931 and received her doctor’s degree at Rad- 
cliffe in 1935. In 1936 she was married to Robert 
A. Gordon, who joined the Economics Depart- 
ment at the University of California, Berkeley, 
in 1938 and is now chairman of the department. 
Her early research and writing was in the field 
of international trade, and it was not until 1950, 
when she joined the staff of the Institute, that 
she shifted to industrial relations and related 
subjects. During the 1940’s, when her two sons, 
who are now in college, were younger, she 
dropped out of professional work for a time. 

Dr. Gordon’s current research is concerned 
with the economics of social security programs. 
As one of a group of five economists she is par- 
ticipating in a project sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation involving the preparation of a group 
of papers on the economic analysis of health, 
education and welfare. @ 
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THE MAGAZINE FOR SUCCESSFUL RETIREMENT . 


each issue of 


SOON TO APPEAR IN HARVEST YEARS 


brings you Which Is the Ideal Place to Retire? 


authoritative articles Setting Up a Small Business 


Should You Sell Your House? 


of lasting vmportance 
How to Stay Mentally Healthy 
Y to Marriage in the Later Years 


Makeup for the Harvest Years 
for retirement — The Joys of Wood Working 
We Help the Boy Scouts 


Remember These Old Magazines? 


in retirement 


What to Do When Your Husband Retires 
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